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CHAPTER IV. 
KEZIAH DAWKES. 


In her square, comfortable, but 
rather small dining-room, with its 
thick purple Turkey carpet, and 
sideboard of glittering plate at her 
back, sat Mrs. Garston in her arm- 
chair, bolt upright. She wore the 
stiffest of black silks, and a head- 
gear of quilled white net and love- 
ribbon, being in mourning for her 
many-years’ friend and neighbour, 
Lady Kage. By the position she 
sat in, rigidly perpendicular, those 
accustomed to her moods might 
have seen that something had put 
her out of humour. Though, in- 
deed, so far as speech went, it was 
not very often she could have been 
said to be in it. 

Opposite to her, on the other 
side the hearthrug, was a plain 
young woman in fashionable at- 
tire. She had a gray, cold face, 
dusky rather than clear, and wide- 
open green eyes, with brown spots 
in them. It was Miss Dawkes. 
The grandmother of Miss Dawkes 
and Mrs. Garston’s husband had 
been brother and sister; so that 
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the old lady stood to the younger 
in the affinity of great-aunt. And 
when aunts (or uncles either) pos- 
sess a large fortune, with freedom 
to will it away at pleasure, their 
relatives to the nine-and-ninetieth 
degree do not fail to gather about 
them, like a flock of hungry ravens 
waiting for food. 

To give Miss Dawkes her due, 
it must be confessed that not from 
any expectation of benefiting her- 
self had she come forth to invade 
Mrs. Garston that winter day, 
genial in temperature as one of 
spring. Mrs. Garston did not like 
to be invaded by Miss Dawkes. 
And Miss Dawkes knew it; for 
the ancient lady contrived to let 
her likes and dislikes be known 
without the smallest scruple. She 
had come to plead the cause of 
her brother, Captain Dawkes ; to 
endeavour to conciliate Mrs. Gar- 
ston’s anger against him, and, if 
possible, get her to pay his debts. 

To possess a kinsman from 
whom we have ‘expectations’ is 
not always a good thing. No, not 
even when the money cannot fail 
to become ours in the due course 
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of events. The fact sometimes 
works badly. It had in the case 
of Captain Dawkes. But for look- 
ing to Mrs. Garston’s wealth, as- 
suming that it must, or at least 
a large portion of it, inevitably 
descend to him, he might never 
have grown into the fast spend- 
thrift that he was. The clear- 
sighted old lady saw this; and 
perhaps that caused her to be 
more lenient to his faults than 
she would otherwise have been. 
There was little that she did not 
see; her vigorous intellect went 
deep into things passing around 
her, and grasped their points un- 
erringly. 

‘I wonder you have the face to 
come to me, Keziah! When I 
was your age, fifty years ago, I'd 
have hid myself in a bag, head 
downwards, first. You want a 
year of thirty yet, you know. 
Manners are changed nowadays. 
Children are young women, and 
young women are bolder than old 
ones.’ 

Keziah Dawkes murmured some 
deprecating reply in the lowest of 
tones. Mrs. Garston saw that 
words came from her lips, but 
she could not by any possibility 
have heard their purport. And 
Keziah intended this: nothing, as 
she knew, so aggravated the old 
lady as opposing answers. It was 
rare indeed that Miss Dawkes 
did anything without a purpose; 
wary, cold, cautious, she weighed 
life’s chances deliberately. 

‘If he has thrust one letter upon 
me, he has thrust half-a-dozen. 
The first came three weeks ago. 
I didn’t answer it. I didn’t ans- 
wer any of ’em, and so he keeps 
on writing. What do you think 
of that for impudence ? 

‘Dear Aunt Garston, it is the 
fact of your not answering that 
has caused him to write again and 
again.’ 

Had any sensitive stranger been 
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present, he might have started at 
Miss Dawkes’s voice. It sounded 
like a gruff man’s, and was very 
harsh. These voices are not plea- 
sant to the ear: we are apt to 
think that they carry their index 
with them. A sweet voice has 
been called an excellent thing in 
woman: it is so in more senses 
of the word than the one generally 
understood, whether possessed by 
woman or by man. 

Mrs. Garston seized her stick, 
and gave a thump on the floor 
that might have dented-in the 
board but for the intervening 
carpet. 

‘How many times have I paid 
Barby’s debts? Answer me that.’ 

But Miss Dawkes kept a wise 
silence. 

‘Twice over I have settled his 
whole catalogue of liabilities, and 
set him straight with the world; 
fifteen times at the least I have 
paid stray ones for him. What 
is the use of it, Keziah ? 

It may be, that to this Miss 
Dawkes had no satisfactory ans- 
wer to make. A faint red, dark 
and dusky, tinged her cheeks. 

‘The oftener I pay, the oftener 
I may pay; and where, I ask, is 
it to end? It is doing him no 
good, Keziah. You see that for 
yourself, you know, and yet you 
come pestering me. If he were 
put straight to-morrow, the next 
day he would begin to pile up 
debts again. The best thing for 
Barby, the kindest thing, will be 
to do no more for him. If once 
I say I won't, I won't/ Mark you 
that.’ 

‘But you will not say it, dear 
Aunt Garston ; you will not in 
justice say it! And Miss Dawkes 


in her eagerness rose and cross- 
ed the hearthrug, her petitioning 
hands held out. 

‘Keep your seat, if you please, 
Keziah.’ 

‘I—I thought 
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would hear me better if I sat 
nearer to you, Aunt Garston.’ 

‘I hear you quite well enough. 
You want me to pay Barby’s debts: 
there’s no fear I shouldn’t hear 
that. And I say, Keziah Dawkes, 
you are bold to ask it. What do 
you mean by “justice”? I heard 
that, you see.’ ' 

‘He has been taught to con- 
sider himself your heir, Aunt Gar- 
ston.’ 

* My bear!’ 

‘Heir. I said heir.’ 

‘Has he? Who taught him?’ 

‘ Everybody. My father and 
mother, while they lived.’ 

‘A man called yesterday, Ke- 
ziah Dawkes, saying he wished 
to see me on business, and was 
shown in—here, to this very din- 
ing-room. He asked for a five- 
guinea subscription to some im- 
provements they want to set afoot 
in the garden of Paradise-square. 
When I told him I'd not give five 
shillings, let alone five guineas, 
that the Paradise-garden improve- 
ments were nothing to me, he 
began to resent it, saying the 
committee had counted upon my 
help because I was rich, and they 
had put my name down for the 
amount. Do you consider I was 
responsible for that, Keziah ?” 

‘Acquainted with your well- 
known benevolence, they—’ 

‘I ask you if you think I was 
responsible for what the commit- 
tee chose to do without my know- 
ledge ? shrieked Mrs. Garston, 
rapping violently. 

‘No. Certainly not.’ 

‘Very well. It is an example 
in point. I was not responsible 
for what your folks did when they 
taught Barnaby Dawkes to think 
himself my heir.’ 

‘ My father, had he lived, would 
have been your heir.’ 

‘What? asked Mrs. Garston, 
bending her deaf ear. 

‘I spoke of papa, Aunt Garston. 
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He was to have been your heir, 
had he survived you.’ 

‘That's as it might have been. 
He would have come in for a 
share. But you may remember 
one fact, Keziah—your father 
would not have made ducks and 
drakes of it.’ 

Keziah knew that. Her father’s 
temperament had been cold, cau- 
tious, self-denying, as was her own. 

‘Your father’s mother was my 
husband’s sister; but the money 
I enjoy comes from my side, not 
his; it is my own. Therefore, 
your family have no right to it, 
Keziah. We were friendly with 
your father, and I should not have 
forgotten him substantially in my 
will. But to say that Barby has 
any claim to consider himself my 
heir, is a fallacy. Do you hear? 


‘—a fallacy.’ 


‘If Barnaby cannot be helped, 
he must go through the Insolvent 
Court,’ spoke Miss Dawkes. 

‘And a good thing for him. 
’Twould take down his conse- 
quence a notch or two.’ 

‘But think of the disgrace to 
the name, Aunt Garston.’ 

‘It wouldn’t be my name,’ re- 
turned the shrewd old lady. ‘ His 
own and yours; but not mine.’ 

Miss Dawkes began to think 
that she should be worsted in the ar- 
gument. Mrs. Garston, searching 
her with her keen steel eyes, saw it. 

‘There is no earthly thing you 
care for in this mortal world, 
Keziah, except that brother of 
yours ; apart from him, you hold 
no interest in it. There’s only 
three years’ difference in your 
ages, for he'll be six-and-twenty 
next month ; but you seem to re- 
gard him with the indulgent love 
of a mother rather than of a sister. 
Does it do him good ?” 

‘It does him no harm.’ 

‘I say it does do him harm. 
You don’t see his faults ; and that 
encourages him in his reckless 
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folly. Whether you can’t see 
them, or whether you wink at 
them, I don’t pretend to judge; 
the effect is the same: most likely 
it's something of both. He goes 
on spending, and you go on wink- 
Ing.’ 

‘ His means are so very shallow, 
Aunt Garston; the merest trifle, 
except his pay.’ 

‘I know his brains are shallow. 
You need not tell it me.’ 

‘His means, I said: his in- 
come. How can he keep straight 
upon it?’ 

‘How does Thomas Kage, at 
the next door, keep straight upon 
a tithe of it? demanded Mrs. Gar- 
ston, growing fierce. ‘Why, because 
he knows that he must. Don’t 
attempt to play the sophist with 
me, Keziah Dawkes; it will not 
answer. If Barnaby had not me 
and my purse to turn to, he’d live 
within his income.’ 

Miss Dawkes, in her private 
opinion, thought that was likely. 
At the same time, she deemed it 
most unreasonable and unjust for 
Barnaby to be expected to live 
within it, considering that Mrs. 
Garston and her purse were there. 
The old lady held up the fore- 
finger of her right hand, glittering 
with diamonds of the first water. 

‘Listen to me, Keziah. I have 
no wish to see Barnaby go to the 
dogs. He is a kinsman, and I'd 
rather he turned out respectably. 
The tack he is on is the wrong 
tack ; and neither you nor I can 
see where it will lead him to. Let 
him change it ; he is young enough 
to do so yet. But if it is perse- 
vered in till thirty’s turned, the 
chances are that his spendthrift 
habits will so have mastered him 
that he must indulge them at any 
cost. Tell him this; impress it 
upon his mind: Zt him get out of 
them while he may. Heaven alone 


knows what the cost might be.’ 
Could there have been a pre- 
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vision in Mrs. Garston’s mind as 
she said this? It really seemed 
(as things were to turn out in the 
future) that it was so; that she 
saw, as in a mirror, the chain of 
events to come. 

Miss Dawkes saw something 
quite different, which she looked 
upon as prophetic: that by the 
time Barnaby was thirty years of 
age the old lady before her would 
have ceased to count years, and 
he be in the full enjoyment of her 
large fortune. In spite of these 
restive interludes on the part of 
Mrs. Garston, neither she nor her 
brother entertained a shadow of 
doubt that the money would come 
to him. The only doubt attaching 
to the matter was, how he should 
carry on until then. 

‘For this one time, dear Aunt 
Garston! You will help him this 
one time? He is almost afraid to 
be in the streets, lest he should 
get arrested.’ 

‘ Dissected ! 
dissect him ? 

‘Arrested. Arrested, and put 
in prison.’ 

‘Prison, eh? The safest place 
for him. A month or two of it 
might bring him to his senses.’ 

‘And ruin him with his regi- 
ment. For this once, dear aunt, 
in mercy ” 

‘I will not listen to any more, 
Keziah. What you say can make 
no difference one way or the other, 
and you had better not put me out 
of humour. If I pay his debts, I 
pay them ; if I don’t, I don’t: and 
there’s an end of it. You can stay 
the day with me if you like, and 
go upstairs and take your bonnet 
off.’ 

Miss Dawkes, knowing the old 
lady’s moods, looked upon this 
speech altogether as a kind of 
concession, and was too wise to 
mar it. She slowly untied the 
strings of her bonnet, and rose. 

‘I saw Mrs. Annesley at the 


Who is going to 
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window as I came by, aunt, and 
went in for a minute. She says 
it is feared that Mr. Dunn is 
dying.’ 

‘Which of them ?’ 

‘The member, Herbert.’ 

Mrs. Garston bent her ear. 

‘Richard Dunn was here three 
nights ago, with a shocking bad 
cold. I hope it’s not him.’ 

‘It is Herbert, aunt—the one 
who married Miss Lydia Canter- 
bury.’ 

‘ And a fine tossed-off, bold- 
speaking thing she is!’ pronounced 
Mrs. Garston, rapping violently. 
‘ Herbert Dunn brought her here 
to call after they were married ; 
and, before she had well got out of 
the house again, she called me a 
scarecrow. A deaf old scarecrow ! 
I heard of it; and I told Dicky 
of it, that he might let his brother 
know. I’m sorry for Herbert, but 
I’ve not encouraged his wife here. 
What’s the matter with him ? 

‘He has been ill since before 
Christmas, Mrs. Annesley says — 
seriously so. But danger was not 
thought of.’ 

‘And who says there’s danger 
now ?” 

* There’s great danger, aunt. He 
was taken worse in the night, and 
Dr. Tyndal was called up. The 
doctor has desired that his rela- 
tives may be summoned ; he thinks 
he is dying.’ 

‘Dying, dying!’ angrily repeat- 
ed Mrs. Garston, as if the word 
offended her. ‘One dying on this 
side, another born on that! I won- 
der what the world’s coming to! 
Charlotte Lowther’s baby arrived 
this morning ; and that makes her 
ninth.’ 

‘Charlotte Lowther?’ repeated 
Miss Dawkes, not remembering 
the name ; ‘ who is Charlotte Low- 
ther, aunt ?” 

‘Who is Charlotte Lowther? 
Why, Thomas Kage’s sister: poor 
Lady Kage’s step-daughter, that 








she brought up like her own, and 
sacrificed herself to. You never 
know anybody, Keziah. Ring the 
bell.’ 

‘We have not had any acquaint- 
ance with the Kages, you know, 
aunt.’ 

‘It was your loss, not theirs. 
Barby might take a lesson to his 
profit from Thomas Kage. As to 
Charlotte, she wou/d marry Bob 
Lowther, and she has got her trou- 
bles through it. The man is a good 
husband, I believe ; but I question 
if he makes more than six or seven 
hundred a-year, and everybody 
knows how far that goes in Lon- 
don.’ 

‘I remember now. He is a 
civil engineer.’ 

‘ He is as civil as you, at 
any rate,’ retorted Mrs. Garston. 
* Robert Lowther’s a favourite of 
mine.’ 

‘I did not say he was uncivil, 
aunt.’ 

*O, didn’t you, though! I 
know your sneering ways, Keziah. 
There’s nobody in the world good 
enough to tie Barby’s shoe. You'd 
like to tell it me to my face. Ring 
that bell again.’ 

The entrance of the servant pre- 
vented the necessity. Mrs. Gar- 
ston wanted her carriage round 
without delay. The man felt a 
little surprised at receiving the 
order, for it was earlier than she 
usually went out, but retired to 
transmit it. 

‘I am going round to Paradise- 
square,’ she explained to her grand- 
niece. ‘ Herbert Dunn’s wife is not 
a courteous woman, but that’s no 
reason why I should not inquire 
after him. I shall come back to 
luncheon ; and if you like to take 
an airing with me afterwards, Ke- 
ziah, you can.’ 

The cartiage (a very handsome 
equipage, with a pair of fine white 
horses) came to the gate; and 
Mrs. Garston, in her black bonnet 
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and black-silk cloak, stepped into 
it, and was driven away. 

Warm sunshine lay on the pave- 
ments; London, for once, looked 
bright ; some little sparrows were 
gaily twittering beneath the roofs, 
in the delusive belief that the bit- 
ing frosts of winter had flown away, 
never to come back again. 

Keziah unceremoniously drew 
Mrs. Garston’s arm-chair in front 
of the fire, and put her feet on the 
fender. That things would go on 
all right she entertained no doubt ; 
really to fear so great a catastro- 
phe as that they would zof, never 
seriously entered her thoughts ; 
only, Barby would have to be cau- 
tious how he played his cards. In 
the main, Keziah wished her bro- 
ther would be careful in many more 
things than he was at present given 
to be. 

‘The old woman is right, after 
all,’ soliloquised she. ‘ Barby only 
gets his debts settled that he may 
be at liberty to contract more. If 
he had zof her fortune in prospec- 
tive, it might be a bad look-out, 
unless he ceased spending ; but he 
has it; she could not for shame 
leave it away from him, neither 
would she. He is the only male 
representative of the family living, 
and— 

‘Captain Dawkes, ma’am.’ 

The only male representative of 
the family came forward at the 
servant’s announcement. To be 
correct, however, it should be 
stated that it was the Dawkes 
family alluded to, not the Garston. 

Captain Dawkes was a handsome 
man—very handsome in his regi- 
mentals; not that he wore them 
to-day. His figure was fine, his 
features were good, with quite a 
carmine flush on the cheeks that 
his black and shining whiskers 
bordered. On his horse he looked 
more than well; seen close, as 
Keziah saw him now, he was less 
so ; for the very dark eyes were too 
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near each other, and the expression 
of the face was not open—defects 
which half the world would never 
detect ; and Keziah made one a- 
mongst them. Blinded by partiality, 
she verily believed that, had he 
taken his place amid the gods and 
goddesses on Mount Olympus, the 
rest would have knelt and done 
homage to his beauty. 

‘ Barby, is it you? Why did you 
come ? 

‘To see the grand-aunt. 
ancient party visible ?” 

‘ She will think it a conspiracy, 
Barby. I here first, and you next ; 
both of us in one day. Why did 
you not tell me you were coming 
here ?” 

‘I may as well say, “ Why did 
you not tell me you were?”’ re- 
turned Captain Dawkes ; ‘ and with 
more reason, Keziah ; for you gene- 
rally inform me of your probable 
movements for the day, and I don’t 
often know mine.’ 

Keziah was silent. She had 
intended this visit of persuasion 
to be kept secret from Barnaby. 
For his sake she would have gone 
to the end of the world barefoot, 
and thought it no sacrifice. All 
she could do now was to tell him 
of the unpropitious mood the an- 
cient lady was betraying, and leave 
it to his own judgment whether he 
would remain to see her or not. 

* The fact is, Keziah, things have 
come to a tolerable crisis,’ observed 
Captain Dawkes, after listening. 
‘The sharks are after me. If it 
were not for the confounded mess 
that might come of it, I’'d let my- 
self fall into their clutches, and 
get locked-up for a day and a 
night. That would bring her to 
her senses.’ 

‘I doubt if it would, in the 
sense you mean. She has been 


Is the 


saying the best place for you 
would be a prison; that it would 
bring you to your senses. 
are you looking at, Barby?” 


What 
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Securely sheltered by the win- 
dow-curtain from outside observa- 
tion, Captain Dawkes had been 
peering up the road and down 
the road to satisfy himself that it 
was clear. 

Keziah a little changed colour. 

‘Surely you do not fear that you 
have been followed here !’ 

‘Not much. It is all right, I 
see. Been saying a prison is the 
best place for me, has she? Con- 
siderate old octogenarian! But 
that’s only her temper, Keziah. 
When women get to her age, they 
say anything. It is so unreason- 
able ? 

‘What is ? 

‘To live so long. In the ordi- 
nary course of events I ought to 
have come into my inheritance ten 
years ago.’ 

Keziah did not say that Mrs. 
Garston had just hinted that the 
inheritance might be none of his, 
that he had no legal right or claim 
to it. She spared him when she 
could ; telling him, of disagree- 
able news, only what could not be 
avoided. 

‘ How long do you expect her 
to be away, Keziah? If I thought 
it might be better not to see her, 
why I’d decamp, and come in 
to-morrow. She — Halloa! that’s 
Kage, I think. I want to ask him 
a question.’ 

Seizing his hat, Captain Dawkes 
ran along the garden—for these 
two houses were built back, not 
like the modern ones. Thomas 
Kage was passing on to his own, 
when he found himself called, and 
turned to see Barnaby Dawkes. 
The Captain met him with out- 
stretched hand. 

‘I was awfully sorry, old fellow, 
to hear of your loss,’ he began, the 
deep-mourning attire reminding 
him of it. ‘ Forgive my laying 
hold of you in this manner. You 
know Briscoe, don’t you?” 

‘Sam-Briscoe? Yes.’ 
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‘Can you give me his address ? 

Mr. Kage hesitated, and then 
told the truth in his straightforward 
manner. 

‘I am not at liberty to give it. 
Briscoe is in some difficulty, you 
know.’ 

‘ He’s not in half as much diffi- 
culty as I am. Come, let’s have 
it, Kage.’ 

‘I cannot, Captain Dawkes. It 
was by the merest accident that I 
became acquainted with his pre- 
sent address; he said he must 
trust to my good-feeling and 
honour not to disclose it to any 
man living, though it were his own 
brother.’ 

‘Does Briscoe owe you money?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, he does me. It’s not 
much, but upon my word I am 
so hard up that the smallest sums 
are of moment. If Briscoe can 
pay me, I know he will. I don't 
want to bother him.’ 

‘Give me a letter for him. I'll 
forward it at once.’ 

‘Very well; I'll write it now 
and send it in to you. But for 
this cross-grained old grand-aunt 
of mine turning crusty, I should 
not need to trouble anybody. It 
may be a month yet before she 
comes to; and that will about 
land me in the Thames.’ 

‘In the Thames !’ 

‘If I don't get money from 
somewhere, I must either hang or 
drown myself. Good-day.’ 

Captain Dawkes turned in with 
a look as gloomy as his tone, and 
Thomas Kage passed on to his 
home. 

Never did he now put the latch- 
key in the lock and enter, but a 
feeling of weary desolation shot 
across his heart, as if the world 
and the house were alike steeped 
in gloom that admitted of no en- 
lightenment. However he might 
temporarily forget his loss abroad, 
amid the absorbing cares of the 
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day's business, the moment he 
approached his home it returned 
to his mind with redoubled force. 

It was a curious coincidence 
that he should have chosen those 
particular words in the Bible to 
read to his mother that past night 
—as already told of —for they 
were the last he ever read to her. 
Lady Kage died that night. When 
Thomas came back from carrying 
the news of her increased illness 
to Mrs. Lowther, Lady Kage was 
in bed, and seemed quite comfort- 
able. She smiled when he bent 
over her, saying she felt so easy 
and happy, just as if she should 
be quite well in the morning. 
Thomas kissed her, and said he 
hoped she would be. 

He sat up in her room. He 
was not easy, and could not leave 
her. Dorothy resented it: she had 
always sat up with her lady before ; 
things had come to a pretty pass if 
Mr. Thomas must take her duties 
on himself. Thomas quietly re- 
plied that Dorothy might sit up 
too, and keep him company if she 
pleased. Dorothy did not please, 
and betook herself to an adjoining 
room in dudgeon. 

Lady Kage dropped into a quiet 
sleep. He sat in the arm-chair, 
and kept the chamber in stillness, 
dropping solitary bits of coal on 
the fire with his noiseless hand. 
He thought that a night of undis- 
turbed rest might go far to refresh 
and strengthen her. And the night 
wore on, and the little hours of the 
morning struck. 

Lady Kage died in her sleep; 
so peacefully, so calmly, that her 
faithful son, watching by her side, 
knew not that the spirit had passed 
away. 

Three weeks had elapsed since. 
Only three weeks! And yet it 
seemed to Thomas Kage, in his 
grief, that it was nearly half a life- 
time. 

Closing the hall-door, he turned 


into the room where they had so of- 
ten sat together—the dining-par- 
lour. There was nobody to give 
him a smile of welcome now. ‘The 
arm-chair stood there as of yore, 
but it was vacant ; vacant for ever. 

Dorothy came in, looking rather 
more grim than usual in her black, 
to know if he wanted anything. 
He was left sole executor to his 
mother, and business connected 
with the various arrangements had 
brought him home on occasions in 
the middle of the day. No, he 
wanted nothing. 

‘Mrs. Lowther’s going on well ; 
and the boy’s as fine a boy as 
need be; I’ve been round to see,’ 
jerked out Dorothy, who always 
seemed to speak as if she were at 
variance with the world and the 
listener. 

‘I know,’ said Thomas. ‘I 
called there this morning.’ 

‘And I’ve took in the news to 
Mrs. Garston, sir.’ 

‘ All right, Dorothy.’ 

Dorothy shut the door with a 
sharp click. And her master, open- 
ing a sécrétoire, set himself to ex- 
amine some papers in it. His 
good countenance was pale to- 
day ; looking like that of a man 
who had some special grief upon 
him. Grief it was, in truth; he 
had so tenderly loved his mother. 
But no remorse was mingled with 
it. Well. would it be for us all 
had we performed our duties lov- 
ingly and faithfully to those gone 
on before, as had Thomas Kage! 
There would be less of bitter re- 
gret in the world. 

Lady Kage had expressed a 
wish to her son that he should 
continue to occupy the house for 
twelve months; and for this she 
had provided in her will; paying 
the rent for that time, paying also 
Dorothy's wages. The greater por- 
tion of the furniture, he found, 
was left to him; a little of it only 
going to Charlotte. Matters in 
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the household were already re- 
organised. One of the maids was 
discharged ; the other remained 
with Dorothy ; and Thomas Kage 
was the sole master. 

The future presented itself to 
his view in an indistinct form; 
something like a picture ‘with a 
veil over it. Whether he should 
rise rapidly in his profession, or 
get only bread-and-cheese at it 
for years and years, as but too 
many do, he knew not. It was 
a lottery at best. On very rare 
occasions, he would see, as in a 
glimpse, a vision of success: the 
old house renovated, ease prevail- 
ing, and a sweet form sitting be- 
side the chair that had been his 
mother’s. It’s realisation was so 
very improbable, that he wondered 
whether he was becoming foolish 
for anticipating suchathing. Ne- 
vertheless, it caused his heart to 
beat and his cheek to glow. 

Meanwhile, a hitch occurred in 
the business that had taken him to 
Aberton, and he began to doubt 
whether there would be any neces- 
sity to go down again. In which 
case, he should have no plea for a 
second visit to Chilling. 





CHAPTER V. 
CALLED UP BY TELEGRAM. 


Tue village of Chilling was a 
small village, scarcely to be called 
one. It was retired, primitive, and 
very beautiful. A green there was, 
on which the stocks stood, unused 
now, and a bare common with a 
pound in its corner. The high- 
road wound past both green and 
common, with.its handful of cot- 
tagers’ dwellings on the other side 
of it. It went winding up by the 
entrance-gates of the Rock, leaving 
the gray church to the right, which 
stood midway between the Rock 
and the village. The church and 
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parsonage were alike built of stone; 
but whereas the former remained 
rugged and time-worn, the latter 
had undergone renovation and im- 
provement, so as to be, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a modern 
dwelling-place. Some few man- 
sions were scattered about—gen- 
tlemen’s seats—but none of them 
could boast of half the magnitude 
and beauty of Mr. Canterbury’s— 
the Rock. Whence it derived its 
name—suggestive of bleak cliffs 
and barren heights—none now liv- 
ing could tell. Certainly neither 
rocks nor bleak barrenness were 
near it; but, instead, all that can 
be imagined of sunny plains and 
rich foliage, and scenery that had 
scarce its fellow in the land. 

Passing the quaint old lodge at 
the entrance-gates, the open park 
was gained, soft to the feet as 
grass-green moss, white in the sea- 
son with its chestnut blossoms. 
The trees were very fine ; the deer 
liked to rub their antlers against 
them; the young ladies, George 
Canterbury’s daughters, used, when 
children, to sport under their shade. 
There, on its gentle eminence, close 
by as it were, for the park was 
small, rose the Rock, with its beau- 
tiful parterres of many-coloured 
flowers, its white terraces, and its 
fine broad entrance-steps. 

A castle once stood there, on 
the very selfsame spot. Nearly 
all trace of it, save its legends, had 
long since passed away ; but that 
it must have been of great repute 
and beauty in its time, the pre- 
served records showed. George 
Canterbury, into whose hands they 
had come when he purchased the 
Rock, kept them as precious heir- 
looms. 

The house faced the west, the 
terraces and the gay parterres of 
flowers alone intervening between 
it and the park. On the northern 
side the grounds were also com- 
paratively open, and laid out with 
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exceeding taste; on the southern 
side there was a very wilderness of 
shrubs and trees, extending quite 
to the boundary-wall, wonderfully 
refreshing to the sight on a day of 
burning heat, and a grateful rest- 
ing-place of shelter from the after- 
noon sun. 

In the midst of this wilderness 
stood an old well or fountain, 
sparkling with water once perhaps, 
but dry now. Shrubs, withered 
and stunted and dark with age, 
green and beautiful in their long- 
past prime, clustered round the 
brink in a tangled mass. It bore 
the name of the Lady’s Well; and 
the history attaching to it, whether 
fabled or real, was one of painful 
interest. The well has nothing 
whatever to do with modern times, 
or with this modern story, so its 
legend shall be omitted altogether ; 
for some readers might grumble at 
its insertion as a needless interrup- 
tion. George Canterbury, who 
held possession of it amidst other 
records, refreshed his memory with 
a perusal of it from time to time. 
He felt a kind of pride in the ac- 
cidental fact that his own son had 
borne the same name— Edgar— 
as the renowned Crusader-knight, 
Edgar de Chilling. Strong-minded 
Lydia Canterbury, the second 
daughter, who was of a hard, prac- 
tical turn of mind, without an 
ounce of sentiment to leaven it, 
was wont to say her father’s brain 
was so full of the knight and the 
old family, that he had grown, she 
verily believed, to think he was 
descended from them. But Miss 
Lydia was rather free of tongue. 
You have heard Mrs. Garston, see- 
ing her after her marriage and for 
the first time, pronounce her a ‘toss- 
ed-off, bold-speaking thing:’ and 
all because the young lady, in her 
random freedom, had called her 
a ‘ scarecrow.’ 

The Lady’s Well had a fame of 
its own, apart from its romance 


and its legend. Superstition was 
rife there, as it is in many places 
to which curious stories attach. A 
lady’s ghost was said to haunt it 
on windy nights; and very few of 
the Rock’s female retainers would 
have cared to promenade on that 
side the house after dark, or per- 
haps in daylight either. Whether 
from this cause or not, certain it 
was that this part of the grounds 
was almost entirely unfrequented. 
The gardeners kept the clustering 
shrubs and trees in passable order, 
and there the culture ended. For 
one thing, nobody had cause to 
come on this southern side; the 
state-entrance lay in front, the 
household entrance at the back. 
On the northern side glass-doors 
opened to the beautiful lawn, and 
were very generally used by the 


family. A tale went abroad that, ~ 


in certain conditions of the atmo- 
sphere, a reflection of a grand old 
castle might be seen in the sky, 
above the Rock, something after 
the fashion of a mirage. Some 
shepherds, tending their flocks on 
the far-away Welsh hills, professed 
to have seen this; and forthwith it 
was assumed to be a picture of the 
once-famous castle, called in its 
day the Castle of Chillingwater. 
Altogether, what with the present 
beauty of the place, what with the 
ancient histories of the castle whose 
site it covered, what with the still- 
existing well and its superstition, 
the Rock had become the show- 
place of the county; and it was 
quite a common thing for strangers 
sojourning in the neighbourhood 
to beg permission to go over it: 
which Mr. Canterbury was rather 
proud, than otherwise, to accord. 
Thus it may be perceived that the 
Rock was one of those fine and 
desirable mansions that the world 
talks and writes about. 

It was of more importance than 
its owner, George Canterbury; for 
Mr. Canterbury, in point of de- 
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scent, was a very small personage 
indeed. He and his father—but 
chiefly his father—had made their 
immense fortune in mining specu- 
lations ; and George Canterbury 
was but a young man when he 
withdrew altogether from business, 
and purchased the Rock. ' People, 
making a random guess, said he 
was worth a million of money. He 
was certainly worth a great deal, 
but nothing like so much as that. 
Wealthy and luxurious though 
the Rock was, it had not been able 
to keep out our last enemy. Death 
had gone within George Canter- 
bury’s portals, and never said, With 
your leave, or By your leave. Mrs. 
Canterbury was the first to die. 
Miss Canterbury was then in her 
twentieth year, and she had at once 
assumed her post as the house- 
hold’s most efficient mistress. Se- 
veral years subsequently, the only 
son was taken—Edgar. The young 
man, after he came to years of dis- 
cretion, was neither steady nor se- 
date: certain odds and ends of 
light conduct had come out now 
and again, and penetrated to the 
ears of the family, causing concern 
to his sisters, bringing down repro- 
bation from his father. But when 
his almost sudden death took place, 
it was to all of them a bitter and 
lasting grief. His faults were for- 
gotten ; they were, in fact, but those 
that too commonly attach to young 
men, and in one of less exalted 
station would never have been 
talked about. His virtues re- 
mained. Edgar Canterbury had 
the making of a fine man in him, 
and would have turned out well 
yet, had his life been spared. He 
lay ill little more than a week, in 
his rooms in the south wing; and 
then died. All their care, all their 
prayers, all the medical aid brought 
together from far and near, did not 
avail to save him. From two to 
three years had elapsed now; and 
they had left off their mourning for 
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him: but the south rooms remained 
untenanted, almost sacred ; Edgar’s 
things in their accustomed places, 
just as though he inhabited them 
still. 

Miss Canterbury was now re- 
garded as the heiress to the Rock. 
That she would succeed to it just 
as surely as though it were entailed 
upon her, none doubted. It was 
well known that in the first weeks 
succeeding Edgar’s death Mr. Nor- 
ris, the family solicitor, had been 
summoned to the Rock by its mas- 
ter, to make a fresh will. It was 
legally executed ; and Mr. Canter- 
bury informed his daughter that he 
had put her in Edgar’s place; and 
he delivered to her sundry injunc- 
tions, charges, wishes, in regard to 
the property, when he should be 
no more. None of the property 
was entailed. In all respects Miss 
Canterbury was well fitted to suc- 
ceed her father; gossips said she 
would make a more comprehen- 
sively-liberal mistress than he had 
been a master. It was certain that 
Miss Canterbury would never marry 
—at least, as certain as such con- 
tingencies ever can be. She had 
been on the point of marriage once 
to Harry Lynn-Garston, the eldest 
son of Mr. Lynn-Garston. Very 
painful circumstances parted them, 
and I only wish there was space 
to relate the history; but you might 
say it took up time unnecessarily. 
They were parted, and Harry Lynn- 
Garston’s death followed rather 
soon upon it. Miss Canterbury 
said nothing to the world; whatever 
of grief and remorse she might feel 
—for the parting was her doing, 
not his—she buried it within her 
in silence. She had loved him 
deeply, enduringly, ardently, and 
never more so than when she gave 
him his dismissal. Love and 
haughty pride had had a struggle 
together in her spirit; the latter 
conquered, and he went back to 
India a rejected man. But when 
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the news came of Captain Lynn- 
Garston’s death in battle, Miss 
Canterbury knew that the sunshine 
of her existence had gone out for 
ever. She made no sign; for all 
people saw, she was indifferently 
tranquil ; but later, when her father 
would have urged upon her the 
acceptance of another offer, she 
quietly told him she should live 
and die Olive Canterbury. And 
she was not one to break her reso- 
lution, in that matter or in anyother. 

After Mrs. Canterbury’s death, 
there had been a stir in the coun- 
ty. Every mother for miles round 
who had daughters waiting to be 
married, ordered horses to her car- 
riage, and set off to condole with 
George Canterbury. What though 
he had a flock of children—four 
daughters and a son—was not the 
Rock as a very mansion of refuge, 
if by good chance it might be at- 
tained to? Were not the riches, 
real and fabulous, as lumps of 
hanging delight, making hearts 
hanker and mouths water? Even 
so. George Canterbury had to 
run the gauntlet his widowed state 
brought upon him, just as other 
widowers with desirable posses- 
sions are running it at this very 
hour. He came out unscathed, 
uncaught. It might have been that 
the very palpable nature of the 
overtures put him on his guard. 
Something or other rendered him 
mail-proof; and as the years and 
years went on, and nothing came 
of them, the hopes died away as 
bad, and Mr. Canterbury was left 
in peace. 

So the Rock was to be the in- 
heritance of Olive Canterbury ; 
and it was surmised, by those 
likely to know, that the fortunes 
of the three younger daughters 
would be about a hundred thou- 
sand pounds each. They might 
well be called heiresses! Lydia 


had married Mr. Dunn, member 
for the county. He was a good 
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deal older than herself. Mr. Can- 
terbury had settled a thousand a- 
year upon her; but the larger 
portion of her fortune would not 
be hers until his death. They had 
no children, and Mr. Dunn had 
latterly been in ill-health. 

The snow had dispersed ; the 
country wore a warmer aspect, for 
the sun shone brightly. It was 
but early in the year, and those 
who were weatherwise said winter 
would be back yet. In the break- 
fast-room at the Rock, the white 
cloth lighted up with its glittering 
silver, and service of Worcester 
china, stood the two elder Miss 
Canterburys,—Olive and Jane. 
Olive was turned thirty now—a 
tall, stately, handsome woman, 
with a face of power, but good 
and genial. Her fine hair was of 
a purple blackness, her features 
were pale and clearly cut, her 
eyes were dark gray. They had 
some trouble in their depths this 
morning. Her gleaming silk swept 
the ground, as she stood with a 
folded paper in her hand. Olive 
Canterbury was never seen, in 
merinos or cottons. Jane, the 
next sister, was fairer and quieter 
looking, betraying little of Olive’s 
decision of mind and manner. 

The Rock seemed to live so en- 
tirely within itself, possessing few 
interests without, and no business, 
that the arrival of a telegram was 
a startling event. One had been 
just delivered, addressed to Mr. 
Canterbury. Olive bent her brow 
a little, Jane turned pale. Neel 
the butler, who had brought it in, 
waited for orders. 

‘It had better go up to papa 
at once, Neel. Is he getting up, 
do you know?” 

‘Yes, ma’am. The shaving- 
water went in some time ago.’ 

‘ Take this up, then.’ 

Neel went out with the formid- 
able missive. Millicent, coming 
in at the time, saw it in his hand. 
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‘ What is that, Olive?’ she asked, 
after wishing her sisters good-morn- 
ing. 
‘A telegraphic despatch,’ 

‘A telegraphic despatch!’ re- 
peated Millicent in a frightened 
tone. ‘O Olive! What can it 
be? Whois it from? ' 

‘ Millicent, child, don’t put your- 
self out ; that can do no good.’ 

‘What are you fearing, Olive ?’ 

‘That something is amiss with 
Lydia or her husband. I know 
of no one else likely to be tele- 
graphing.’ 

‘If Lydia—Hark 

Mr. Canterbury’s dressing-room 
bell was ringing loudly. Neel, 
coming down from delivering the 
despatch to his master, hastened 
back again. 

‘Breakfast instantly? was the 
order. ‘Tell Miss Canterbury.’ 

The telegram was from Mrs. 
Dunn. Her husband was alarm- 
ingly worse, it was feared dying, 
and Mr. Canterbury was prayed to 
hasten to London. 

Mr. Canterbury was one of those 
who can but lose their heads on 
such an occasion. Olive would 
have been as tranquil as the day. 
Everything necessary to be done 
could have been done for him. 
His seryants would have put up 
his clothes ; he had but to say, ‘I 
am going to London,’ and take 
his breakfast in peace, and step 
into his carriage to be conveyed 
leisurely to the station at Aberton. 
Not so. Mr. Canterbury was ih 
as much commotion as though his 
own life depended on his de- 
parture, or as if the business of 
the world had been suddenly 
thrown upon his shoulders. He 
could not take his breakfast sit- 
ting; every moment he got up 
from it—now looking from the 
window, now dodging to the fire, 
now calling out, ‘I shall want this 
put into my portmanteau,’ or ‘I 
shall not want that.’ To be sum- 
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moned out in this haste had never 
occurred to him before in his 
tranquil life, so there might be an 
excuse for him. 

‘ Dear papa, it will be all right,’ 
spoke Olive; ‘there is not the 
slightest necessity for this. The 
first train you can go by is the 
ten o'clock.’ 

‘Dear me! I’m sure I shall not 
get there. I know I shall forget 
everything I ought to take. Had 
there been time, I should have 
liked to ask whether I could take 
up any message for the parsonage. 
Their relations, the London An- 
nesleys, live close by Lydia.’ 

‘I will go to the parsonage and 
inquire, papa,’ said Millicent, start- 
ing up. ‘I'll bring you back 
word,’ 

‘You have not finished break- 
fast.’ 

‘Indeed I have. While you've 
been fidgeting, papa, I’ve been 
eating. There’s plenty and plenty 
of time.’ 

In two minutes Millicent was 
out of the house, her mantle on, 
and tying her bonnet as she ran 
through the park, and gained the 
road. The church was not far, a 
quarter of a mile or so ; the schools 
were on that side it, the parsonage 
was on this. It was a low, broad 
house, sheltered by trees, with a 
portico-entrance, and a level lawn, 
surrounded by sweet-scented flow- 
ers. Woodbine, wild-roses, cle- 
matis, jasmine, clustered round 
the porch in summer, and spread 
to the lower windows on either 
side. 

The Reverend Philip Annesley, 
Rector of Chilling for the past five- 
and-thirty years, was old now and 
fading fast. He had christened 
all George Canterbury’s children, 
and they looked up to him as a 
second father. It was a break- 
down altogether, rather than any 
specific malady. Sarah Annesley, 
his considerate, dutiful, and most 








loving daughter, bitterly regret- 
ted having left him for so many 
weeks the previous autumn, to 
accompany Mrs. Kage to the sea- 
side. There lay on her mind a 
lively resentment against that lady 
for having taken her, which was 
perhaps a little unjust. 

Entering on her hasty errand, 
Millicent found Miss Annesley in 
trouble. Her father was palpably 
weaker that morning than he had 
been at all—quite unable to get 
up. For the first time, the doctor 
had not ventured to speak of hope. 
Millicent, struck into herself at 
the news, did not at once mention 
the cause of her early visit. 

‘I thought until to-day he might 
rally and get about again,’ said 
Sarah, as they stood side by side 
on the hearthrug, the firelight be- 
traying the tears resting in her 
eyes, and causing them to glitter 
like glass; ‘but I do fear now 
there is not much hope of it. 
And O, how I blame myself? 

‘For what? asked Millicent in 
surprise. 

If ever there had been a 
daughter anxious to fulfil unself- 
ishly every duty of life, it had 
surely been Sarah Annesley. 

‘For having left him alone in 
the autumn, you know. I spoke 
of this to you once before, Milli- 
cent. The regret grows upon me; 
it lies with a heavy weight to-day. 
Six weeks! six weeks, Millicent !— 
and he seventy-five! I shall never 
forgive myself for my thoughtless- 
ness. It seems to me at odd 
moments as if I could not be for- 
given by Heaven.’ 

‘But he was so well at that 
time.’ 

‘I knowit. So well, that I was 
lulled into a false security. I did 
think I ought not to leave him; 
and when Mrs. Kage first proposed 
to me to accompany her, I said 
decisively that I could not quit my 
father. What did she do? She 
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came here one afternoon when I 
had gone out with Caroline, and 
talked papa into the belief that I 
required a change and sea-air. I 
think she a/armed him about me, 
saying I looked pale and fagged; 
I do, indeed, Millicent. Papa 
made all the arrangements at once, 
without waiting to consult me, and 
I was weak enough and wicked 
enough, after a faint opposition, 
to fall in with them.’ 

‘And so would anyone else, 
Sarah.’ 

‘When I came home, at the end 
of the six weeks, and saw the 
alteration in papa, my heart sunk 
within me. Of course, the chief 
fault was mine; but I do feel 
afraid that I have hated Mrs. Kage 
ever since.’ 

*O Sarah! It was so kind of 
her to take charge of us.’ 

‘I don’t think it was done in 
kindness,’ avowed Sarah, speaking 
freely in her honest indignation. 
‘I think she only proposed for us 
to go that she might be able to do 
so. The sum she named to papa as 
my share of the expenses was not 
very large; but she brought back 
an account which was, and the 
payment of it crippled him. Mil- 
licent, she had a larger one from 
Mr. Canterbury ; and I know the 
two must have paid the whole 
cost of the expedition, so that she 
and Caroline went free.’ 

A flush shone in Millicent’s face 
at the possibility of the truth. 
She — simple, honest, guileless — 
could not quite believe it. Sarah 
had said somewhat of this before, 
but not so fully. 

‘The regret lies upon me with 
painful bitterness,’ resumed Miss 
Annesley. ‘I cannot sleep; and 
if I do get to sleep, I wake up 
again with a start. Never before 
did I know what remorse was.’ 

‘Don’t you think that your sor- 
row for Mr. Annesley is causing 
you to take an exaggerated view 
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of this? Millicent ventured to 
ask. 

‘No. But for my leaving him 
all that while, I do not think his 
health would have failed so soon,’ 
Sarah continued in a low tone of 
emotion, as she pressed her face 
down on the cold white-marble 
mantelpiece to hide its anguish. 
‘He had more work to do in the 
parish, mine and his own; he had 
no one to help him in the visiting; 
he took all the duty on the three 
Sundays when Mr. Lowe was ill; 
and he finished up by catching a 
terrible cold, which he could not 
stay indoors tonurse. Altogether, 
it told upon him, Millicent, and 
he broke down earlier than he 
would have done.’ 

‘I cannot stay, Sarah,’ Millicent 
said, as she proceeded to tell of 
Mr. Canterbury’s summons to Lon- 
don, and inquire if he could do 
anything. 

‘Thank you, no. Should he 
see Mrs. Annesley, he can explain 
to her how ill papa is. We have 
never had much acquaintance with 
the London Annesleys, Millicent. 
I fancy she is a very cold woman. 
I hope your papa will find Mr. 
Dunn better. I wonder Lydia 
did not send for Miss Canterbury 
or Jane.’ 

* You must have forgotten Lydia 
to suppose she could do anything 
of the sort,’ answered Millicent, 
witha smile. ‘Lydia stands upon 
her own independence. She would 
be far likelier to warn Miss Can- 
terbury and Jane that she did not 
want them, than to accept of their 
companionship if offered. She is so 
strong-minded, you know. Good- 
bye, Sarah. Papa will be in a fever.’ 

The first thing she saw on quit- 
ting the rectory-gate was the car- 
riage of Mr. Canterbury. It drew 
up; the footman got down to open 
the door, and Millicent delivered 
the slight message to her impa- 
tient father. 
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*O, very well. Good-bye, Leta 
dear. I know I shall be late at 
the station.’ 

The handsome equipage bowled 
on, and Millicent glanced after it 
with a smile. He would’ be, as 
she had expressed it, in a fever 
until he got to the station, and 
then he would have twenty min- 
utes to spare. 

‘ What is the carriage abroad so 
early for ?” 

A hand was laid on her shoulder 
as the question was put, and Milli- 
cent turned to see the lovely face 
of Caroline Kage. If it was un- 
usual to see Mr. Canterbury’s car- 
riage abroad at that early hour, it 
was at least as unusual to see Aer. 
And Millicent, as a great many 
more of us do, asked the reason of 
it, instead of answering the ques- 
tion. 

‘Mamma came down in the 
crossest mood possible. She found 
fault with me and with everybody 
else, so I thought I would go and 
have a whole morning at the 
schools. Work now and then 
makes a change. Goodness knows 
it is monotonous enough here.’ 

* Monotonous !’ 

‘I feel it so. That time at the 
seaside last autumn did me harm, 
I suppose, insomuch as that I have 
found Chilling intolerably weary 
since. And the carriage, Leta ?’ 

Letatold herwhat had happened, 
and where Mr. Canterbury had 
gone. To London: summoned 
by the startling despatch. 

‘Did you charge him to give 
your love?” 

‘No; I forgot it. Things have 
all been at sixes and sevens this 
morning. Lydia would not have 
appreciated it if I had; she never 
cares for such messages, and never 
sends them.’ 

‘I was not speaking of Lydia, 
but of Thomas Kage.’ 

‘Caroline 


‘Ah, well! You would have 
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liked to send it him, you know; 
and he would have liked to re- 
ceive it. He has only you, now 
his mother’s gone. Don’t get scar- 
let, Leta ? 

Leta Canterbury ran away. How 
ever the name of Thomas Kage 
might cause her heart to glow, it 
was not pleasant to be thus spoken 
to. Caroline—false Caroline !— 
went on to the post-office before 
turning in at the schools, and 
dropped a letter into the box, ad- 
dressed to Thomas Kage. 

For they had fallen into the 
habit of corresponding with each 
other. But only as friends — or 
cousins. 





CHAPTER VI. 
UNDER THE MOONLIT SKY. 


Ir was a bright Easter. And 
things, since that hurried visit of 
Mr. Canterbury’s to London, had 
had time to get round. Mr. Dunn 
had died; but Mr. Annesley was 
better, and at his duty again. It is 
true the old pastor shook his head, 
and said it was but like the spark 
of a dying candle, life flickering 
up momentarily before going out. 

Easter Monday was a great day 
at Chilling. Prayers at the church 
in the morning, the poor children’s 
treat in the school-house in the 
afternoon, a dinner at the Rock in 
the evening. They were on their 
way to the school-house now. 

The parsonage-gate was swung 
back, and the good old Rector, with 
his benevolent face and his white 
hair, came forth, leaning on his 
daughters arm. On the small 
patch of greensward beside the 
schools he encountered a group of 
friends who had stayed to talk— 
the Miss Canterburys, the Honour- 
able and Reverend Austin Rufort, 
Mrs. Kage and her daughter. Mr. 
Rufort, a tall and fine man, some 
years past thirty, displaced Miss 
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Annesley from her post with a 
smile, and gave his strong arm of 
support to the Rector—for whom 
he had latterly often come over to 
do duty. All these were to dine 
at the Rock in the evening. 

‘Papa, you are only to stay in 
the school half an hour, you know,’ 
said Sarah. ‘You will like to say 
grace, but Mr. Rufort must do all 
the talking.’ 

‘Every word of it, put in Mr. 
Rufort. 

‘I wonder, my dear sir, that you 
should venture to the school at all,’ 
languidly observed Mrs. Kage. 
‘ Charity children are tiresome ani- 
mals at the best.’ 

Mrs. Kage held her glass to her 
eye as she spoke, surveying fresh 
comers. She wore a lavender-silk 
gown and white bonnet, and would 
have called it mourning with a 
steady face. She had put on ‘ com- 


_plimentary mourning’ for Lady 


Kage, as the latter had a title. It 
sounded well to say to the world 
‘I am in mourning for the late 
Lady Kage,’ how ever she might 
have despised that lady during life. 
The Miss Canterburys were in 
mourning for Mr. Dunn—black 
silk and crape. 

‘Ah, Fry! cried the Rector, 
holding out his hand to an elderly 
man who was leaning on a stick. 
* How are you, Fry?” 

‘I thought I’d crawl out, sir, 
this fine day and just have a look 
at em for the last time,’ said the 
man addressed, who was the parish 
clerk, though unable to perform 
his duty now, and had been the 
boys’ schoolmaster. ‘Your ser- 
vant, gentlefolks.—I shall be lying 
low enough before another Easter, 
sir.’ 

‘And somebody else by your 
side, John, unless I am mistaken,’ 
replied Mr. Annesley with signifi- 
cance. 

So much occupied were they 
with each other, these people, as 
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not to observe someone turn off 
the high-road and come towards 
them: a gentleman in black, with 
a deep band on his hat. Mrs. 
Kage, twirling her eyeglass on va- 
rious objects within range, twirled 
it at length on him ; and certainly 
thought, when she had got him 
well to view, that the glass must 
be playing her false. For it was 
Thomas Kage. 

‘How very extraordinary !’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kage. ‘What can 
bring Aim here ? 

They wheeled round at the 
words. He was close up then, 
and his appearance excited no 
little commotion, outwardly and 
inwardly. Those who knew him 
—Mr. Annesley and his daughter 
—put out their hands to welcome 
him, Mrs. Kage extended the tip 
of her forefinger ; those who did 
not, stared; and the two young 
ladies, Millicent and Caroline, were 
conscious that burning blushes 
arose in their faces and a soft tu- 
mult in their hearts. 

Millicent very shyly introduced 
him to her sisters—* Mr. Kage.’ 
And Olive, who did not remember 
so much about ‘ Mr. Kage’ as she 
did, was in some doubt, but she 
bowed courteously in her grand 
way ; and took an opportunity of 
inquiring of her sister. 

‘What Mr. Kage is it, Leta? 
Who is he ?” 

‘Why, Olive, don’t you know? 
The Mr. Kage we saw at Little 
Bay. He came down here last 
January, and had not time to call ; 
papa saw him at the rectory; and 
his mother, Lady Kage, died as 
soon as he got back to London.’ 

Rather a roundabout explana- 
tion, Olive thought, and shyly de- 
livered ; but Leta was naturally 
shy, and not very fluent of speech. 
Olive, enlightened as to the iden- 
tity, turned to the stranger to make 
better acquaintance with him ; she 
had heard through the Garstons of 
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this mother and son—heard no- 
thing but good ; and she liked his 
face besides. Olive Canterbury 
could read countenances as a book, 
and said none had ever deceived 
her. Leta blushed again violent- 
ly, for she saw her father come 
up to Mr. Kage with a stretched- 
out hand. Besides that first meet- 
ing at the parsonage, they had 
since made better acquaintance 
with each other in London. 

Mr. Kage’s appearance was soon 
explained. The business on which 
he previously came to Aberton had 
again brought him down, whence 
he had walked over to Chilling. 

‘Being holiday in London, I 
took the opportunity of running 
down,’ he said, ‘ not remembering 
that it would be a greater holiday 
in the country, and all the Aber- 
ton business people off for the day. 
I must remain there now until to- 
morrow.’ 

* And dine with me, I hope, this 
evening at the Rock,’ said Mr. 
Canterbury. ‘We shall be a plea- 
sant party; all these friends are 
to meet there.’ 

‘Thank you. But I have no 
dinner-coat with me.’ 

They laughed at that. Miss 
Canterbury pointedly said that she 
would be just as happy to see him 
in his frock-coat as in any other ; 
and Mr. Rufort declared he meant 
to appear in a long coat, and not 
a short one. And so it was set- 
tled. 

Millicent, stealing glances at him 
from where she stood apart, thought 
he was looking ill—wan, thin, pale. 
As indeed he had looked ever since 
his mother’s death, for his grief for 
her was indulged to an extent that 
told upon him. 

But the school-room was waiting, 
and they turned to it. Caroline 
Kage, her lovely face radiant, lin- 
gered behind with Millicent, de- 
ceitfully feeding—as it was her 
wont to do—the unsuspecting girl’s 
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heart with whispers of the love of 
Thomas Kage. 

‘He must have dreamt of the 
féte to-day, Leta, and that he 
would meet you at it.’ 

‘ He is meeting the rest as well.’ 

‘What of that ” 

‘Don’t you think he looks ill? 

Caroline had noticed nothing of 
it. She was not a quick observer. 

‘Everyone looks pale in deep 
mourning. He is black, you see, 
even to his shirt-studs.’ 

‘Yes. But his face has a wan, 
worn look.’ 

‘ That’s through pining after you.’ 

‘ Caroline,’ said Leta very grave- 
ly, and with a warm flush, ‘ I must 
once more beg of you not to con- 
tinue this. Why will you persist 
in doing it? Itis the height of 
folly, besides being unpleasant to 
me, to couple my name with that 
of Mr. Kage. We have nothing 
at all to do with each other, as 
you must know. He does not care 
for me more than he does for any- 
one else.’ 

‘Which is as much as to say 
that you do care for him.’ 

‘No, it is not. Do pray drop 
it for the future. Fancy the 
dilemma I should be in if Olive 
or any of them heard you.’ 

Caroline laughed provokingly. 

‘ Please, Caroline; you would 
not like it yourself. Only think of 
his having met papa in London! 
Papa never mentioned it.’ 

*I wonder how he is left?’ cried 
Caroline abruptly. 

‘Left ? 

‘As to money. Mamma says 
Lady Kage was a great screw, so 
she may have saved a fortune.’ 

‘I once heard your mamma say 
Lady Kage was very poor. Per- 
haps she meant poor for a titled 
woman.’ 

‘There he is, waiting for—for 
you, Leta.’ 

Mr. Kage had halted outside 
the school-house, and was looking 
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back. The soft flush on Caroline’s 
face deepened ; and it was she who 
walked in with him side-by-side 
—in spite of her words—leaving 
Leta anywhere. 

School-treats were not in Mrs, 
Kage’s line. She came out to 
them because others did, and that 
it was a kind of gala-time, allowing 
for the display of her best dress 
and sentimental manners. This 
one proved not more palatable 
than others had been ; and when 
the Rector left, leaning on the arm 
of Thomas Kage—of whom he 
was asking questions about his old 
friend Mrs. Garston—Mrs. Kage 
took the opportunity’ of leaving 
also. There was nothing to wait 
for: Mr. Canterbury had stayed but 
a short while, Lord Rufort had not 
come ; they. were the two great re- 
sources of Mrs. Kage, with whom 
she liked to consort—the one held 
in estimation through his riches, 
the other through hisrank. ‘When 
I am with Lord Rufort, I feel at 
home ; it seems like old days come 
back again,’ Mrs. Kage was rather 
fond of saying to her friends. 

Leaving the clergyman indoors, 
Mrs. Kage turned towards her 
home, taking, without ceremony, 
the arm of Thomas, that he might 
attend her to it. 

‘You are not in a hurry to get 
back for five minutes? observed 
Mrs. Kage. 

In point of fact, that estimable 
lady had an end to serve. In spite 
of her daughter’s ruse to deceive 
her, persisted in still, Mrs. Kage 
could not help indulging a faint 
suspicion that the love, if there 
existed any, was not between Mr. 
Kage and Leta Canterbury, but 
between Mr. Kage and Caroline 
herself. This would be terribly 
awkward—not to be thought of at 
all—if Thomas had nothing but 
his profession ; if, however, he had 
inherited money from his mother, 
why perhaps his having the misfor- 
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tune to be the son of that despised 
woman might in time be overcome. 
Mrs. Kage had heard of instances 
where barristers (on whom she 
scornfully looked down as a class) 
had risen to the Woolsack. A 
rumour had reached Chilling that 
Lady Kage had died rich. Mrs. 
Kage was surprised, but thought it 
might be. This must beascertained. 

Crossing the road from the rec- 
tory, a privet-path—as it was 
called, from there being a privet- 
hedge on either side it—led to 
Mrs. Kage’s house. It was not 
far, and she talked of ordinary 
things as they went along. Caus- 
ing him to enter the sitting-room, 
she closed the door. 

‘And now that we have a mo- 
ment to ourselves, Thomas dear, 
you must allow me to ask how 
things are left? she began, in an 
affectionate, confidential tone, such 
as she had never used to him in 
her life. ‘Your dear mother’s 
death came upon me, I assure 
you, with an overwhelming shock.’ 

‘As it did on all of us,’ he 
quietly answered, standing by the 
window, while she took her seat 
on the opposite sofa. 

‘Ay, it was very sad. I would 
have made Caroline read the burial 
service to me the day of the inter- 
ment, but that it might have given 
her gloomy ideas, poor child.’ 

The calling up of such was by 
no means agreeable to Mrs. Kage 
herself, even now; and she emptied 
three-fourths of a phial of cologne- 
water on her handkerchief. 

‘Sit down, Thomas; I cannot 
talk on these melancholy subjects 
unless people are close to me. 
Are you left well off, my dear?’ 

‘A great deal better than I ex- 
pected to be. My mother was 
full of love for me to the end.’ 

‘That's well,’ said Mrs. Kage, 
opening her fan complaisantly. 
‘Had Lady Kage saved much 
money ?” 
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* Yes, I consider that she had.’ 

fis ideas, in so answering, were 
running on his mother’s small in- 
come, and what she had to make 
it do for. Mrs. Kage’s notions 
were altogether different, very high 
in the air indeed. 

‘ And she has left it all to you, 
dearest Thomas ?” 

* She has left it all to my sister, 
Mrs. Lowther. Not any of it to 
me.’ 

It was very rare that Mrs. Kage 
allowed so vulgar an emotion as 
surprise to be seen on her face, 
but she could not help it now. 
And, indeed, this answer seemed 
at variance with what he had just 
said. Her manner froze a little. 

‘We are connections, you know, 
Thomas; I can scarcely say rela- 
tives. Perhaps you will not mind 
telling me the particulars of how 
your mother’s affairs were left. It 
is only natural that I should have 
thought sometimes about it.’ 

‘I will tell you everything with 
the greatest pleasure,’ he replied, 
his good, frank countenance bent 
a little forward, his honest eyes 
fixed on hers as he sat, his arm 
resting on the table. ‘There is 
not much to tell—’ 

‘Your mother made a will, I 
presume ?’ interrupted Mrs. Kage 
sharply. 

‘She made a will, and left me 
sole executor. The money she 
had been able to save turned out, 
after all claims were paid, to be 
over eight hundred pounds. I 
gave Charlotte my cheque for it 
last week.’ 

Mrs. Kage’s mouth dropped. 
To one whose thoughts are run- 
ning upon twice as many thou- 
sands, eight hundred pounds seems 
very mean and poor. 

*O?r said Mrs. Kage. ‘Then 
what did you mean by saying she 
left you better off than you ex- 
pected ?” 

‘When the will was opened, I 
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found she had left me the greater 
portion of the furniture. A few 
of the things only go to Charlotte, 
and half the silver, which was but 
a very small stock altogether. A 
sum was set apart for the next 
year’s rent, and I am enjoined to 
remain in the house for that period, 
should nothing of importance call 
me out of it.’ 

Mrs. Kage was fanning herself 
rather violently. ‘A very unjust 
will, I must say! she remarked. 
‘ Charlotte Lowther was no blood- 
relation to your mother.’ 

‘She was my father’s child ; and 
my mother loved her as her own. 
Besides, Charlotte wants help far 
more than I do. I think the will 
the justest that my dear mother 
could have made.’ 

* Oblige me by setting light to a 
pastile, Thomas ; there’s one close 
to you. Did Lady Kage leave 
anything to Dorothy ?” 

‘She left her to me,’ he ans- 
wered, with a slight smile, as he 
looked for the pastile. ‘ Dorothy 
had some clothes and twenty 
pounds, and her next year’s wages 
paid in advance.’ 

‘ And you have only a few paltry 
bits of old furniture! Dear me! 
One does hear of queer things.’ 

‘It is so much more than I 
looked for. I only thought to 
have her blessing. Do you know, 
when I read the will, and found 
the home was secured to me for a 
year, and the rent paid, and Doro- 
thy’s wages, I felt like a rich man. 
If I could only see my mother for 
one minute to pour out my grati- 
tude 

Mrs. Kage did not think it worth 
while to contend further ; she look- 
ed upon him as only three degrees 
removed from a fool. She felt half 
inclined to look on herself as an- 
other, for having for a moment en- 
tertained the thought that Lady 
Kage could have died worth any- 
thing to speak of. Thomas was 
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at liberty to quit her now ; and she 
composed herself, after a few drops 
of red lavender, which the maid 
came in to administer, to take a 
refreshing nap. 

It lasted so long that she found, 
on awaking, she had barely time 
to dress for the dinner at the 
Rock. Caroline was late, too, and 
came forth from her room at the 
last moment, in a white dress and 
black sash, with jet necklace and 
bracelets. Mrs. Kage stared at 
the attire, so different from what 
had been fixed upon. 

‘ And your pink silk? And your 
pearls ?” 

*‘O mamma, I cou/d not put 
them on!’ was Caroline’s answer, 
with quite a burst of feeling. ‘ How 
could I go out flaunting in colours, 
when Thomas Kage, in his deep 
black, was to dine at my side?” 

‘You were not in mourning to- 
day. He saw you then.’ 

*I know it all; and I never felt 
so ashamed of myself before. He 
cared so much for his mother; 
and she has not been dead quite 
two months ? 

‘ And if she has not ?” 

‘He must think us so heartless.’ 

‘It is not of any consequence 
what he thinks. He—lIs that the 
carriage? Dear me! I wanted to 
have told you something.’ 

The fine large close carriage 
with its attendant servants, belong- 
ing to the Rock, had bowled up, 
Mr. and Miss Annesley inside. It 
had been arranged that it should 
call for Mrs. Kage and Caroline, 
and convey them home in the 
evening. 

Thomas Kage, he could not tell 
why, unless it was through hearing 
so much of the vast revenues of 
the master of the Rock, had in 
his own mind associated the place 
with just the slightest soupcon of 
ostentation, that kind of display 
we are apt to fancy pertains to the 
nouveau riche, His late father’s 
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name had secured for Mr. Kage 
the entrance to good society, and 
his tastes, a little fastidious, were 
all on the side of simplicity. 

He was agreeably surprised. 
When he saw the good order and 
refined breeding that prevailed at 
the Rock; its perfectly-appointed 
rooms and service ; its intellectual 
books and quiet ways; the pure 
home-life that shone out unmis- 
takably; the simple manners of 
the girls; and the /ack of osten- 
tation in any shape, his conscience 
smote him. Luxury there was 
certainly at the Rock; it could 
not be otherwise with such an 
income as George Canterbury’s ; 
but it was a luxury felt, rather 
than seen, one that might belong 
to a taste pure as his own. 

Lord Rufort, a tall man, stiff as 
a poker, with iren-gray hair and 
a head that bent to nobody, took 
in Miss Canterbury ; Mr. Canter- 
bury took Mrs. Kage. Thomas 
Kage neither saw nor knew how 
the rest of the party were paired : 
he had Caroline, and that was all 
he cared for. Leta got Austin 
Rufort—and thought herself very 
ill-used. Perhaps Mr. Rufort con- 
sidered Ae was; for he looked upon 
Leta as a bread-and-butter school- 
girl, and would a vast deal rather 
have been with her sister Jane. 
But Jane was allotted to Mr. 
Carlton of Chilling Hall. Miss 
Canterbury always exercised her 
privilege of ordering ‘hese social 
arrangements, and there might be 
no appealing against her authority. 

Sixteen were at table. Olive, 
magnificent in her black-net dress 
with the white rose in her hair, 
and a small black circlet inlaid 
with silver on her beautiful neck, 
was at its head; a noble, gracious 
mistress. Mr. Canterbury, good- 
looking still, quite young, so to 
say, erect, slender, sat at its foot 
—Mrs. Kage beside him, her neck 
terribly thin and wiry through its 
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lace covering. ‘The servants were 
ample and attentive ; the appoint- 
ments of the table rich and beau- 
tiful. Better than all, the guests 
amalgamated, and sociality reigned. 
It was the pleasantest dinner-party 
Thomas Kage had ever been pre- 
sent at, and for its brief existence 
he was cheated into forgetting his 
grief and the mother who had been 
so much to him. Time is a great 
consoler, and the sincerest mourner 
of us all insensibly yields to it. 
While we are saying, “I shall 
never look up again from the blow 
that has fallen on me,” Heaven 
itself is gently lifting the weight 
from the heavy eyes. 

There was music after dinner. 
So genial was the night that the 
large window of one of the draw- 
ing-rooms was flung open, and 
some of them stood at it and 
looked out on the fair scene be- 
yond, steeped in moonlight. But 
Mr. Canterbury came up to preach 
about the night-air, and had it 
closed. Mr. Annesley and his 
daughter went home immediately 
after dinner. Mrs. Kage, who was 
to have taken advantage of the 
carriage to leave when they did, 
said she was not ready to go, and 
remained. 

‘Olive’ said Mr. Canterbury, 
sitting down for a single minute 
by his daughter, ‘what an exceed- 
ingly nice fellow he is!’ 

‘Who, papa?’ Miss Canterbury 
naturally asked. 

* Young Kage. I liked him the 
first time I saw him, that few min- 
utes at the parsonage last Janu- 
ary; I liked him more in Lon- 
don; I like him most now. An 
uncommonly clever man, I know ; 
sensible and unaffected.’ 

Olive nodded; and smiled to 
find her father right for once. In 
a general way George Canterbury 
could no more read character than 
a block of wood could. She, keen 
and sure in discernment, had also 
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conceived a liking for Thomas 
Kage. And the evening wore on. 

Mr. Carlton offered a seat in his 
carriage to Mrs. Kage; Caroline, 
in her wilful way, said she should 
walk home; the night was too 
lovely not to be enjoyed ; her 
cousin, Thomas Kage, could take 
care of her. 

Very lovely, indeed, was it when 
they went out, Caroline with a 
shawl on her shoulders and no- 
thing on her head. Mr. Canter- 
bury was afraid she would catch 
face-ache, at which Caroline burst 
out laughing: it was only old peo- 
ple who had that, she saucily ans- 
wered. ‘Two or three of the other 
guests walked also, and they all 
set out together, choosing the way 
across the fields. Jane and Leta 
Canterbury went with them as far 
as the side-gate, and then ran 
home gleefully. O, the happy, 
careless days of youth! when 
the body fears no ailments, the 
mind knows naught of trouble. 

Mrs. Kage, deposited at home 
from Mr. Carlton’s carriage, heard 
the noise they made in coming 
over the field, and she opened the 
shutter to look out. Her eyes 
were growing dim of sight, which 
she would not have acknowledged 
for the world; but it is wonderful 
how keen dim eyes can still be 
when swayed by fear or self-inter- 
est. She managed to discern — 
and a frown rose to her face as 
she did so—that though the rest 
were laughing and talking loudly, 
Caroline and Mr. Kage walked 
apart, far behind, concerning them- 
selves only with one another. 

It was so. When they came out, 
Caroline went close to him, and 
he gave her his arm. It was she 
who caused their steps to linger ; 
it was her voice that first took 
the low, tremulous tone that of 
itself unconsciously betrayed love. 
Thomas Kage’s whole heart was 
bursting with it; a sweet tumult, 
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in the delight of her presence, of 
holding her on his arm, was all 
aglow within him. But he was of 
a strictly honourable nature, and 
made no sign; walking along, save 
for a commonplace word now and 
again, in telling silence. 

Mrs. Kage, getting him by her 
that evening in Miss Canterbury’s 
drawing-room, had whispered with 
affectionate candour a word or two 
of her great views for her daughter. 
Caroline was to make a match in 
accordance with the rank of her 
grandfather, Lord Gunse. Mrs. 
Kage was not sure, she added, that 
the Honourable and Reverend Mr. 
Rufort had not cast a covetous eye 
on Caroline; but she had taken 
care to give him a hint that her 
daughter must marry wealth as well 
as rank. Crafty Mrs. Kage knew 
perfectly well that the Honourable 
and Reverend Mr. Rufort thought 
no more of her daughter than he 
did of her ; but she deemed it con- 
venient to invent the fable for the 
benefit of Thomas Kage. 

To what end? She need not 
have feared that Thomas Kage 
would speak oflove to her daughter, 
or to any other young lady, until 
his position enabled him to speak 
to some purpose. So far as pre- 
sent prospects went, that desirable 
state of affairs would be achieved 
by the time Caroline might expect 
to be a grandmother. He would 
have given the whole world for his 
circumstances to be different ; but 
they were not, and he could not 
make them so. Not under any 
seductive surroundings was Tho- 
mas Kage one to lose his head 
incautiously : his prudence was in 
his own hands if his love was not, 
and Caroline’s true interests were 
as dear to him as she was. She was 
as safe from avowals with him as 
with her mother. 

But he had not the least objec- 
tion to linger as long as might be 
on this night walk—which would 
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remain on his memory as one of 
the few sweet moments of exist- 
ence until time for him should be 
no more. The moon, looking like 
pale gold in the blue sky, shone, 
white and lovely, on the blades of 
early grass, on either side the field- 
path, on the budding hedges, on 
the stile they would have to cross ; 
the air was balmy, the night alto- 
gether one of bright, soft loveli- 
ness. That Caroline loved him 
Mr. Kage no longer doubted ; her 
manner showed it very plainly. 
He had fondly fancied it before; 
he knew it now; and it may be 
that his accents took a tenderer 
tone in spite of himself as he spoke 
to her—a tone rarely mistaken by 
its recipient. A dazzling vision of 
future promise seemed to rise in 
the sky, turning all things to gold. 
Don’t blame him for it—remem- 
ber the moments when it rose for 
you. 

‘Is it true that we shall not see 
you after to-night? she asked, 
breaking a long interval of silence. 

‘Quite true. I must get my 
business in Aberton over betimes 
to-morrow, and go back by the 
eleven-o’clock train.’ 

‘I wonder you do not manage 
to stay a little longer, she went 
on, hoping he would not hear the 
beating of her heart. ‘ Perhaps 
you do not care to.’ 

‘TI should care for it very much, 
Caroline; but it is one of the 
things that cannot be. Life has 
its crosses as well as its hopes 
and pleasures.’ 

* Have you crosses ? 

‘Yes,’ 

‘What are they ?” 

_ ‘Some of them would not par- 
ticularly interest you. Others, that 
might, I cannot mention now.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

_ ‘The time has not come. Should 
it ever do so, you shall hear them.’ 

It is possible that she under- 
stood him; it is even possible that 
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he intended she should. There 
was no more said. Caroline re- 
membered afterwards, with a burn- 
ing blush, that she had uncon- 
sciously pressed his arm a shade 
closer by way of answer ; and they 
walked the rest of the way in that 
delicious conscious silence which 
is more eloquent than any speech. 

*I must run back; I have left 
my umbrella at the Rock,’ he 
exclaimed as they reached Mrs. 
Kage’s gate between the laurels, 
where the rest of the party had 
halted. ‘In five minutes I shall 
be back, Caroline, and will come 
in to wish your mother good-bye.’ 

Caroline went in, and said as 
much to Mrs. Kage. That lady 
received the message ungraciously. 
Closing the half-shutter she had 
held open to reconnoitre, she sat 
down by the fire in the midst of 
her scents and pastiles. 

‘He need not trouble himself 
to wish me good-bye ; it does not 
matter. What a blow he has got ? 

‘Who has ?’ cried Caroline. 

‘Tom Kage. I said he looked 
worn and ill.’ 

* But what is it? 

Caroline’s breath was hushed a 
little as she spoke. And Mrs, 
Kage, flirting out some pungent 
essence from a patent-stoppered 
bottle, flirted it by accident into 
Caroline’s face. 

‘ His mother has not left him a 
shilling ; she has left it all to Char- 
lotte—what’s her name ?—I never 
can remember it. Not that it was 
much to leave—a few paltry hun- 
dreds. He says he is glad Char- 
lotte should have it instead of him, 
of which I believe just as much as 
I like. Of course the poor crea- 
ture wants it, with her crowd of 
children and her scrambling life. 
It serves her right. Sir Charles 
Kage’s daughter (who was not 
connected, you know, with the 
low woman he afterwards married) 
should have respected herself bet- 
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ter than to marry a man beneath 
her—one of those working engi- 
neers.’ 

Caroline Kage, sitting with her 
cheek in her hand and her elbow 
on the arm of the chair, felt as if 
her heart had grown cold sud- 
denly. 

‘Lady Kage was not a low 
woman, mamma.’ 

‘ Not a low woman ?’ softly re- 
sponded Mrs. Kage, taking up her 
smelling-salts. ‘ My dear Caroline, 
do you think you know better than 
I? In the old days, when Maria 
Carr came into the room in attend- 
ance on the little Charlotte, she 
did not presume to sit in the pre- 
sence of my family—not to sit, my 
dear, unless bade to do so. Ah, it 
was a fatal thing, Sir Charles’s en- 
gaging the girl! And he did it in 
the teeth of the most munificent 
offer made him by my people.’ 

Caroline questioned with her 
eyes. 

‘My mother went to him and 
offered to take the child into our 
house and bring her up, without 
recompense of course, except what 
Sir Charles might choose volunta- 
rily to give. She urged it on him; 
and, by the way, Charlotte showed 
her self-willed temper then; for 
when my sister Matilda caught her 
to her arms and said, would she go 
home with her to be loved and 
have sugar-plums, the ill-condi- 
tioned little wretch set up a loud 
scream. Mymother told SirCharles 
it was her biack frock that made 
her cry, and Sir Charles said, 
“Most likely.” He did not accept 
the offer, and what were the de- 
plorable consequences? Maria 
Carr got into the house, and never 
went out of it.’ 

Overpowered by the reminis- 
cence, Mrs. Kage saturated her 
handkerchief with eau de cologne 
and held it to her nose, glancing 
furtively over the cambric at her 
daughter. 
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‘ Has Thomas Kage had nothing 
left to him ? asked Caroline, think- 
ing only of the one thing. 

‘ Nothing. She paid the rent of 
the place they are in for a year, 
that he might have, at least for 
that time, a roof over his head ; 
and Dorothy’s wages for as long, 
that she might see to him. A few 
of the old chairs and tables are his; 
nothing more. My dear, I see how 
it will be, and Ze sees it—that in 
twenty years to come he will be 
no better off than he is now, a 
poor briefless barrister, toiling to 
get bread-and-cheese and beer, 
and hardly doing it. He has no 
interest; he told me so to-day. 
How can he be likely to get on ?’ 

Caroline put her hand for a mo- 
ment upon her chest, as if she had 
a pain there. 

‘Is this true, mamma ?” 

‘It is as true as Heaven's gos- 
pel,’ responded Mrs. Kage; and 
for once in her life, forgetting her 
languid affectation, she spoke with 
energy, her face lighted up with in- 
terest. Caroline saw that it was 
true; and with that miserable mo- 
ment the sunshine of her young life 
went out. 

Thomas Kage came back laugh- 
ing, his breath spent, his umbrella 
in his hand. The early day had 
been cloudy; the night might have 
turned out rainy, and he had to 
walk to Aberton. Mr. Canterbury 
had offered a carriage, but it was 
not accepted. He had come away 
from the Rock with a pressing in- 
vitation from its master to go and 
stay at it during the autumn vaca- 
tion. This he told them now. 

‘Ah, indeed,’ drawled Mrs. Kage, 
quite oppressed with languor ; ‘ I’d 
not advise you to accept it : there’d 
be no enjoyment. Olive Canter- 
bury is dictatorial, and Jane is bu- 
ried in church and school business 
up to her elbows; and Leta’s a 
simpleton. I'll say adieu to you, 
Thomas Kage. It is late, and I 
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am fatigued. This has been quite 
a day of dissipation.’ 

She held out the tips of two fin- 
gers. Nothing more. 

Caroline, asking nobody’s leave, 
went out with him round the lau- 
rels to the outer gate. He turned 
and took her hand when he passed 
through it. 

‘ Good-bye, Caroline,’ he said in 
a low tone ; ‘God bless you 

Her heart was sore with its pain ; 
she struggled with it for an instant 
and burst into tears. 

He was intensely surprised. Per- 
haps, had he said a word then of 
the love and hope that so yearned 
for utterance, their lives might 
have been widely different, and 
the course of events so changed, 
that the great trouble lying in the 
womb of the future, and which was 
destined to overshadow one of 
them fatally, the other in a degree, 
had never been led up to. 

‘Good-bye, Thomas — good- 
bye.’ 

The words, spoken with a waii 
of anguish, came forth as abruptly 
as the tears had done. She 
wrenched her hand from his, after 
pressing his fingers almost to pain, 
shot away rapidly indoors, and he 
heard the bolt slipped. 

‘ Good-night, mamma,’ Caroline 
called out as she passed the sit- 
ting-room ; ‘ I’m going to bed.’ 

Forth from the open window 
she leaned in her dinner-dress, the 
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moonlight playing on her white 
shoulders, on the tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 

Caroline had the sense to look 
matters in the face and judge them 
truly. She knew that she never 
could be a poor man’s wife, unless 
she would become a wretched, 
heartless woman, like her mother 
—worried in private, made up of 
small affectations in public, dis- 
contented and false always. She 
loved Thomas Kage with that pas- 
sionate love that can touch the 
heart but once ; but she knew that 
she must give him up, and her 
heart half broke with its pain. She 
watched him across the open fields 
towards Aberton, only the faintest 
speck in the distance now ; he was 
all but out of sight ; and her young 
face grew wild with anguish, and 
her covetous eyes were strained 
through their blinding tears ; and 
in an excess of despair she flung 
her hands out imploringly. 

‘ Farewell, Thomas, my best- 
beloved !—farewell for ever ! 

She got to sleep towards morn- 
ing, and dreamt of falling into ten 
thousand a-year, and of going to 
be happy with Thomas Kage ; and 
for some few moments after wak- 
ing the dream held the semblance 
of a blessed reality. <A faint cry 
than which no moan contained 
ever deeper anguish—supervened. 
The truth had dawned on Caroline 
Kage. 











PAINTING AND PUFFING. 


——_—>—— 


‘Mr. LEHMANN YELL requests 
_ the honour of a visit from Sep- 
timus Tunnmash, Esq., and friends, 
to view his pictures for the Royal 
Academy, on Monday or Tuesday, 
April 6th and 7th, from one to six 
o'clock. 
*150 Glenroy-square.” 


Some three hundred cards, only 
varied from the above by the se- 
veral names of the invited, are 
annually circulated by this great 
painter amongst the art-loving 
community who participate in the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Imprimis, they are sent to the 
critics—they are very properly al- 
ways the people first considered ; 
then to the buyers, although many 
of them have been privileged possi- 
bly with certain private ‘ private’ 
views during the progress of the 
gems of genius about to be offered 
for exhibition to a somewhat indif- 
ferent and ungrateful public; then 
come the nobility, the lords and 
ladies who deign to acknowledge 
Mr. Yell as ‘a person’ of some abi- 
lity; then the celebrities—authors, 
actors, poets, and the painter’s 
own immediate colleagues in the 
profession ; and, finally, the rank 
and file of the di/etanti and the 
hangers-on, the camp-foilowers, as 
it were, to the vast army of art. 

The abode of Lehmann Yell, 
Esq., is a portentous-looking man- 
sion, dingy as to its paint and 
windows, but vast and imposing 
as to its structure—well situated 
in a district at one period (when 
Bayswater, Kensington, and St. 
John’s Wood were open country) 
the centre or head-quarters of the 


artistic community. Lehmann Yell 
himself, being essentially of the 
old school, disdains the notion of 
abandoning this sacred and classic 
ground for the blandishments of 
stuccoed suburban villas, with their 
damp-walled, semi-detached stu- 
dios. Not that this magnificent 
residence in Glenroy-square de- 
scended to him as its heir—far 
from it; for, as a grubby little un- 
kempt lad, in his Academy-stu- 
dent days, he doubtless emerged 
to his work in Trafalgar-square 
from a far more dingy, and may- 
be less prosperous, neighbourhood 
than the region of Glenroy. 

Later on, however, when he had 
developed into a struggling, hard- 
working artist, he lived and paint- 
ed his way in a top-room in Chip- 
stone-street, a slummy purlieu of 
the aforesaid classic ground itself, 
and there acquired a love and 
reverence for the quarter which 
all his subsequent prosperity has 
never eradicated. ‘The happiness 
of that time has never been for- 
gotten; mixed with much bitter- 
ness, privation, and self-denial, it 
still stands forth as a cherished 
memory. 

Thirty years ago he did not 
send cards of invitation to the 
titled and mighty of the land; he 
did not prepare a sumptuous cold 
collation as part of the picture- 
showing entertainment, by way of 
putting the critics and the rest 
into a good humour, and as a 
further means of advertising his 
own fame. A string of magnificent 
equipages did not then block up 
the approaches to his abode on 
the first Sunday, Monday, and 
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Tuesday in April every year; his 
humble studio was not then crowd- 
ed on those days with a continu- 
ous stream of gaping visitors, half 
of them utter strangers to him, 
who, caring little and knowing less 
about his pictures—coming chiefly 
out of idle curiosity to look at his 
house, and in the hope of catching 
a glimpse of his pretty wife and 
lovely children (those children 
that he has so often painted, and 
who with their mother have con- 
sequently become celebrities)—in- 
trude upon his domesticity as if it 
was a public show, and for which 
they had paid their money. Not 
having a drawing-room then in 
which to receive a crowd of people, 
while a certain number were being 
passed through his painting-room, 
his photographicalbums, his private 
writing-table, his folios of engrav- 
ings, his daughters’ music, his 
piano, &c., were not subjected to 
the minute scrutiny of the multi- 
tude. His wife’s boudoir and 
fernery could not then be made a 
pleasant lounge for an hour or so, 
until all its details were inspected 
by a host of inquisitive strangers, 
who do not perhaps attempt to see 
the pictures after all (‘We couldn't, 
there was such a crowd, you know ; 
and we had so many other places 
to see, we had not time”), but 


who depart, rather offended, on - 


finding that Mrs. Yell has not re- 
ceived them; and that poor lady 
herself, having been kept out of 
her rooms all day, did not descend 
in the evening to find her card- 
basket rummaged, her invitation- 
notes turned topsy-turvy, one of 
her rare Venetian glass vases 
broken, and several pet ferns 
and flower-pots in her conserva- 
tory capsized by the sweeping 
trans of her unknown guests. 
Individuals calling themselves la- 
dies and gentlemen, and moving 
in what is termed good society, 
who are supposed to know the 
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ordinary convenances of the same, 
did not presume to pay Mr. Yell 
visits uninvited, simply on the 
strength of sending in their card 
with that of a friend, himself al- 
most unknown at the house, and 
then commit all sorts of imperti- 
nences whilst under its roof, and 
make empty-headed condemna- 
tory criticisms on the pictures, 
loud enough for everybody to 
hear, possibly in the ear of the 
artist himself, with whose personal 
appearance they were not even ac- 
quainted. 

No, none of these things hap- 
pened in the jolly days of Chip- 
stone-street. ‘These delights were 
reserved for him when he became 
famous, and when the ridiculous 
fashion of the present time in a 
measure compelled him to go with 
it, and, by issuing such a card as 
heads this paper, to lay himself 
open to all its contingencies. No, 
no; in former times he had but 
few visitors ; indeed, none but his 
artist-friends, a jovial, jolly crew, 
who, with some exceptions, strug- 
glers like himself, would meet at 
his studio of an evening, smoke 
pipes, and chat and chaff, sing 
songs, talk shop, and disregard 
such laws as should prescribe tall 
hats, tight coats, and close-shaven 
chins. The art topics of the day 
were freely handled, the progress 
of their own work much discussed, 
and all the thousand hitches and 
difficulties with which they were 
contending laid before the com- 
pany. The social bread-and-cheese 
question—to their credit be it 
spoken—though not quite ignored 
(for it sometimes would assert it- 
self), was, however, little touched 
upon. 

In those days they were artists 
all, pure and simple; money en- 
tered: but little into their thoughts, 
painting much. Earnest would be 
the disputes which arose, now and 
again, about this or that picture 
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on Yell’s easel ; and then would be 
offered the most conflicting advice 
—advice which, as a novice, he was 
too prone perhaps to follow. Lov- 
ing painting for itself, and thinking 
more of it than of policy, he would 
be sometimes sorely puzzled by 
what he heard, for doctors dis- 
agree as much about pictures as 
they do about patients, and Stron- 
tian, a most eminent practitioner, 
whom he would inveigle to his 
studio as one who knew tho- 
roughly what was the matter with 
a picture, and what would cure it, 
would entirely contradict the opi- 
nion of Umber, another skilful ad- 
viser; and mighty would be the 
confusion in poor Yell’s mind when 
something to this effect occurred : 

Enter Strontian one morning, a 
week or so before the sending-in 
day at the Royal Academy, when 
the picture is all but finished. 
Closing one eye, and covering with 
his hand the brightest light on the 
canvas, he says, ‘Lehm, my boy, 
that light must be lowered—plays 
the devil with the old woman’s 
head.’ 

‘ But,’ says Yell, ‘it was by your 
advice I made that window the 
high light.’ 

‘Yes, very likely; but now I see 
it with a fresh eye, I am sure it 
must come down. Yes, sure of it,’ 
he continues, blinking and wink- 
ing, and alternately hiding and 
exposing with his hand the spot in 
question,—‘ sure of it; the more I 
see it, the surer I am; in fact, if it 
was mine, I would make it all dark 
behind her—make her head tell 
light against it. Easily done, you 
know: pull the blind down, have 
the curtain across it.’ 

‘ But,’ mildly suggests again poor 
Yell, ‘that will alter my whole ef- 
fect ; I must have the light coming 
from the other side.’ 

‘Yes, of course you must; but 
what of that—what of that, if it 
puts the picture all right? You 
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can’t send it as it is—it would do 
you no end of harm,’ 

And away goes Strontian, leav- 
ing the unhappy tyro fully convinced 
that, unless he carries out the al- 
teration, the picture is doomed. 

Truly, the said alterations in- 
volve almost the repainting it 
throughout, as the whole effect will 
be reversed, and turned from day- 
light into lamplight, or something 
nearly as opposite. The time is 
short, certainly; but at it goes 
Yell conscientiously ; and when in 
the course of the next twenty-four 
hours, by working like a galley- 
slave, he has effected the greater 
part of the change, arrives to him 
Umber, an equally good judge, 
but of a somewhat different school 
from Strontian. Walking up to the 
easel in a jaunty, jovial manner, 
he suddenly stops, and exclaims in 
an altered tone, ‘Good heavens! 
why, what on earth have you been 
doing? Why, you've ruined it! 
Didn’t I always say that it was the 
best thing you had done? That 
light background was the making 
of it—it was such a new idea! 
Now I'll be hanged if you haven't 
got a dark one!’ 

‘Confound it! cries Yell; ‘ why, 
I had it light, and old Strontian 
said it was a mistake ! 

‘Then old Strontian is an ass, 
and I was going to say you’re an- 
other, my dear boy, for listening to 
him. Now go to work, and scrape 
all that filth off; it will do you no 
end of harm to send it in as it is.’ 

This sort of difficulty, however, 
with the thousand others inciden- 
tal to the artist’s progress from ob- 
scurity to celebrity, has long ago 
been left far behind, and Lehmann 
Yell has no longer need of the ad- 
vice of his colleagues, though he 
frequently asks it for form’s sake. 
He knows pretty well what will 
suit the public, and how to manage 
his high lights, in more senses than 
one. His experience has taught 
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him that a fine income and big 
name are not made in his profes- 
sion necessarily by skill in using 
palette and brushes alone—this, 
of course, is an absolute requisite ; 
but he has found that it is useful 
to adopt many plans of letting the 
public know what a clever fellow 
he is, besides painting more or less 
good pictures. Hence the card, 
which is but one of these; and 
there are hosts of others, if we were 
only behind the scenes to find 
them out. 

Like most young men, Yell 
adopted his profession purely from 
a love of it; and it was only by 
degrees that he, with many of his 
fellows, became warped by the 
commercial spirit of the age, as 
represented by Racksell, the emi- 
nent dealer, and his fraternity. It 
was not until he saw others, not 
a whit more talented than himself, 
going ahead under the dealer’s 
auspices, and getting high prices 
for their work, that he became alive 
to the fact that in many ways he 
was often surrounded and hustled 
aside by unscrupulous competition, 
against which his genius unaided 
could make but little head. 

His first suspicions on this point 
were aroused thus wise. Having 
painted a rather successful picture, 
called ‘The Compound,’ he sold 
it a day or two before it went to 
the Exhibition. It so happened 
that a certain Scump had painted 
precisely the same subject, and 
both works dawned simultaneously 
upon the town. To Yell’s surprise 
and dismay, there appeared in the 
Janusarium (weekly journal of lite- 
rature, science, and art), in its first 
review of the Royal Academy, a 
most sweeping censure of his work, 
whilst it held up to the highest ad- 
miration Scump’s treatment of the 
same scene. Yell’s was all that 
was bad and that it should not be, 
Scump’s everything that it should 
be; and most odious comparisons 
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were even adduced to strengthen 
the censor’s position. 

The purchaser of Yell’s picture, 
being one of the class who hold 
this journal as a great authority, 
declined, upon the strength of the 
adverse criticism, to complete his 
bargain. He pleaded that it had 
‘hopelessly damaged the worth of 
the picture.’ He was very sorry, 
but he really could not, he thought, 
now be expected to take it; and 
there being, of course, no written 
agreement on the subject, and no 
money having been paid, unhappy 
young Yell was obliged to put up 
with the loss; whilst his picture, 
having been sent in as sold, lost 
its best chance of sale, and it was 
eventually returned on his hands. 
Scump’s, on the contrary, was im- 
mediately snapped up, and several 
commissions for replicas of it given 
to him. 

Now, if it had so chanced that 
Yell had been a watchmaker, an 
upholsterer, a coach-builder, sad- 
dler, or manufacturer of any ordi- 
nary commodity, and had had his 
goods so maligned, and with such 
a result, by a public newspaper, he 
would probably have recovered 
heavy damages in a court of law. 
As it was, being simply a painter, 
he had no redress. No, no re- 
dress ; and it was not until Rack- 
sell took him up, just after this, 
and eventually went into partner- 
ship with him, as it were, that he 
saw his way to it, or, indeed, that 
he could earn very much more 
than mere bread-and-cheese by 
his profession. But when that 
great mind thought it saw in him 
a profit of some two hundred 
per cent for itself, if properly 
managed, wondrous were the se- 
crets divulged by commerce to art, 
stupendous were the suggestions, 
the schemes, the dodges that were 
arranged. 

Then, for the first time, Leh- 
mann Yell clearly understood the 
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efficacy of good dinners. Then, 
for the first time, he understood 
how it was that the critic of the 
Janusarium preferred Scump’s pic- 
ture to his; had not Racksell 
bought it? All wonderment ceas- 
ed when he saw who were Rack- 
sell’s guests, and the terms they 
were on with him. 

‘In this world,’ Racksell would 
say, ‘you can do nothing without 
fair play; therefore, the simplest, 
easiest, and in the long-run cheap- 
est method to secure it, is to pay 
for it. You can’t get anything, 
that I have ever found, without 
doing so. Look at this case. 
There is Janus, art-critic of the 
Janusarium, who tried very hard 
to be a painter himself once, went 
in for pre-Raphaelitism strongly, 
but it would not do—could not 
get on ; so took to writing (all the 
unsuccessful artists take to writ- 
ing), and when he got employ- 
ment on the journal, wrote down 
everything that did not come from 
the hand of his own particular little 
coterie, the particular clique from 
which he sprang. But poverty at 
last eased his conscierce a little, 
and he began to see merit else- 
where when it was worth his while. 
Hence his admiration for Scump, 
who, though not a pre-Raphaelite 
himself, nevertheless managed, 
through his backer (your humble 
servant), to get the blind side of 
Janus, as you know to your cost. 
Janus had then no reasons for dis- 
covering your good points ; but you 
will see it won’t occuragain. Come 
and meet him at dinner on Mon- 
day, you'll find him a very good 
fellow ; and I’ll warrant, if you ask 
him to call and look at what you 
are doing, and tell him it belongs 
to me, the /anusarium will be 
quite alive to its beauties —and 
hey, presto ! the thing is done, the 
critic is softened, and your fortune 
is made ! 

Sure enough this is the case. 
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Yell has his foot now on the first 
round of the ladder, and it is his 
own fault if he does not go steadily 
up. There is a clear stage for him 
and no favour ; and although he is 
bound hand and foot to Racksell 
for some years, and only makes a 
third of the money by painting his 
pictures that the dealer does by 
selling them, he is buying so much 
experience, and by the time the 
partnership is at an end he emerges 
at least a man of business and of 
the world. Yes, man of the world 
enough never quite to break with 
Racksell to the end of his days; for 
not the least important of the exam- 
ples from which he took warning 
was that which clearly taught him, 
that if he did not always retain 
Racksell as his backer, and let 
him have a certain percentage of the 
pictures he (Yell) executed, that 
astute individual would not scruple 
to decry his labour to the public in 
quite as vehement a tone as he 
had shouted its merits. The ulti- 
mate fate of Scump afforded proof 
of the advisability of such policy ; 
for he, believing himself to be a 
great genius (which he was not), 
broke with one dealer after an- 
other, and treated them all so 
cavalierly, that at last he had great 
difficulty in selling anything he 
did. The Racksells so abused 
his pictures wherever they appear- 
ed, that scarcely one collector in 
fifty had sufficient confidence in 
his own judgment to speculate in 
them. 

Now if Yell, through a certain 
tendency to repeat himself, and a 
certain evidence of sloppiness and 
haste in his painting, is not quite 
so great and conscientious a pain- 
ter as he promised to be before he 
knew the dealers and prosperity, 
he is, at any rate, enabled to pur- 
chase the roomy mansion in Glen- 
roy-square. You can’t have every- 
thing, you know, in this life; and if, 
when he had forced his name upon 
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the public, and there was a great 
demand for his work, Racksell 
would sometimes carry off bodily 
a picture from the easel half finish- 
ed (for there must not be more 
than a certain amount of time 
given to each production), why— 
although there was a chance of his 
reputation suffering eventually— 
his purse was considerably the 
heavier. Having made a name un- 
der Racksell’s skilful management, 
everything, however slight, bearing 
it was worth its weight in gold, if 
only offered in the proper quarter 
—that is to say, amongst such col- 
lectors, and they are the majority— 
as, not knowing much about paint- 
ing, deem it necessary to have one 
or more specimens of every emi- 
nent name. 

If, in consequence of a too con- 
tinuous stream of somewhat indif- 
ferent Yells being thus poured into 
the market, there is a glut, and for 
a time they hang fire, some means 
is taken to give them a fillip. 
This check to their sale naturally 
has a very depressing effect on 
their author, and by degrees his 
health begins to suffer, which fact, 
becoming noised abroad, at first 
one scarcely knows how, a para- 
graph finds its way into the 
Janusarium, something after this 
fashion : 

‘Our readers will learn with 
much regret that that eminent ar- 
tist, Lehmann Yell, Esq., has for 
a long time been suffering from 
rather serious symptoms, which 
have recently increased to such an 
extent as to cause the utmost 
anxiety, if not alarm, to his 
friends. The most skilful medi- 
cal authorities have been consult- 
ed, and it has been reported that 
their opinion is far from favour- 
able.’ 

‘Sad thing,’ Racksell will say 
the next day in his gallery or 
show-room, as it may be called, 
to possible purchaser, contemplat- 
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ing a recent production from Yell’s 
easel. ‘ Very, very sad thing in- 
deed ; quite a young man too, and 
such a genius—has not done half 
that he will if he is spared a few 
years ; but they tell me it's a very 
serious case, little or no hope; 
and I am sure he looks like a 
ghost—never was so shocked in 
my life as when I saw him the 
other day. I got this from him’ 
(pointing to the picture) ‘after great 
persuasion ; he was very loth to part 
with it, for he said he felt quite 
sure it would be the last thing he 
should ever do, and he knew his 
wife would be very angry with him 
for letting it go; but I got it, you 
see, and it will be worth any 
money when he’s gone.’ 

‘ But,’ timidly suggests the pur- 
chaser, ‘those hands—a little un- 
finished, are they not? Not quite, 
eh?” 

‘O, very likely, very likely,’ in- 
terposes Racksell ; ‘a man in his 
condition could not be expected 
to pay attention to every detail ; 
but then look at the fire in that 
expression ; look at the go there 
is in that action; and what a feel- 
ing for colour! Why, in many re- 
spects it is finer than anything he 
ever did, in those points which are 
the true tests of genius ; and as to 
a few details, they are compara- 
tively unimportant when we have 
so many other fine qualities. But 
don’t you take it, don’t be per- 
suaded by me, unless you thorough- 
ly like it; only I advise you to make 
up your mind, for when it is known 
that he won’t paint any more, I 
sha’n’t have much difficulty in find- 
ing an owner for it. However, if 
you like to have it for a thousand 
pounds now, you shall, because I 
rather want the money; but if I 
have to keep it till the poor fellow 
is dead, you won't get it for twice 
that sum.’ 

Thus a stimulus is given to the 
market, the picture is probably sold 
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at once; or, if the purchaser re- 
quires confirmation of the report, 
and pays the unhappy invalid a 
visit, he will find grave cause for ap- 
prehension. There is no doubt the 
poor man is in a low condition of 
mind and body, and that, with his 
melancholy smile and enfeebled 
gait, he quite carries out the idea 
of a person in ill-health. 

He does not positively say he is 
going to die, ‘but he doubts if he 
shall ever be able to paint again— 
certainly not for the next year or 
two. Mr. Racksell took the last 
picture he was at work upon, and 
he really does not know whether he 
means to part with it.’ 

Thus the game is kept up be- 
tween ‘ painter and puffer,’ and the 
ball flies briskly from one to the 
other, and all goes merry again as 
a marriage-bell, for, of course, Yell 
recovers, and lives to issue for 
many years his cards of invitation. 
A little unscrupulous all this may 
sound perhaps, but cannot a paral- 
lel be found for it in many com- 
mercial transactions? Are other 
markets never rigged? Are they 
always conducted upon such very 
pure principles that we shall expect 
the dealings in painting to be quite 
exempt from similar management ? 
We know certainly that art is sup- 
posed to be a high and ennobling 
pursuit ; that it should elevate all 
associated with it far above the 
petty peculations and venalities of 
the rest of mankind. We know 
that it should be loved and pur- 
sued for its own sake ; that it is a 
mistress who will brook no rivals, 
whose soul is made up of love and 
poetry and a highly sensitive and 
nervous craving for sympathy, which 
its followers can do nothing with- 
out. 

Yes, we know all this, and a 
good deal more to the same effect, 
for, in some moods, Yell will de- 
scant with great eloquence upon 
such points. He will tell you that 
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he is never happy unless at his 
easel ; that he never thinks of any- 
thing else (quite true at one time 
in his life) ; that artists can’t be 
expected to be men of business. 
What should they know about buy- 
ing and selling?—they live in a 
world of their own—a world of 
fancy, imagination, and poetry, with 
feelings and nerves of the most ex- 
quisite sensibility, attuned to a par- 
ticular key with the utmost nicety, 
which is totally incompatible with 
the rougher and more material pur- 
suits of humanity. 

Such facts of course are patent 
to us all; we have been taught 
them from our earliest days, and 
the theory is perfect. But somehow 
the practice does not seem quite 
to bear it out. Whether it is that 
mankind has grown less conscien- 
tious since the so-called halcyon 
days of painting, and we lack the 
noble disinterested spirit which we 
hear so much of in connection with 
the old masters ; or whether the go- 
ahead, fast, competitive, advertising 
tone of the present age is to blame; 
or whether, after all, there has not 
been, and will for ever be, as vast 
an amount of cant and humbug 
talked about art as of everything 
else, we know not; but certain it 
is there is just as much of a mer- 
cantile, bartering, sordid, avaricious 
spirit developed by the dealings 
in it as there is in the buying 
and selling of stocks and shares, 
boots and shoes, or hides and tal- 
low. 

Our own private belief is, that 
human nature is much the same 
all the world over; and if money 
had been as essential in Titian’s 
time, or if Michael Angelo had had 
to get his living as Yell has, it is 
possible that they would have been 
quite as open to the temptations 
of the Racksells of the period, had 
they existed, as are our Yells and 
Scumps of 1869. 

Indeed, who shall say that they 
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were not? Their paint and can- 
vas will for ever remain indisputable 
records of their power as artisis ; 
but their written history! Ah, 
well, we all know the worth of 
written history when it has to do 
with actions that leave no mark— 
with the smaller details of domes- 
tic life, and the larger ones too, 
for that matter. It is not easy to 
get at the absolute facts concern- 
ing ourcontemporaries even ; many- 
tongued Rumour lies like a thief 
every day about us all, despite the 
modern facilities of intercommu- 
nication, despite steam, electric 
telegraphy, and cheap literature ; 
and false reports are so bandied 
about through every channel, that 
it is mighty difficult for the most 
conscientious of biographers or 
historians to retain nothing but 
the truth; and that commodity 
surely was quite as far down the 
well two or three centuries ago, and 
when those art-chroniclers Lanzi 
and Vasari wrote, as it is now. 
The present mode of writing 
history has thrown many strange 
and new lights upon the character 
and doings of some of our histori- 
cal idols; and if we ever have a 
Froude to give us the lives of the 
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Old Masters, who shall say that we 
may not have equally startling re- 
velations made about them? 

Had it been a question for them 
of a top room in Chipstone-street, 
with its accompanying conditions, 
and art alone, pure and simple, for 
the one idol and compensator for 
everything, or the mansion in Glen- 
roy-square, with their sons at Eton, 
and their names on every hoard- 
ing, how would they have decided? 
Had they lived in the present day, 
would they not have been as prone, 
despite their great genius, to look 
upon painting as being quite as 
good a mercantile speculation as 
in most quarters it is nowadays 
considered with us? 

We will grant that the greater a 
man’s genius and power with his 
brush, the less necessity will there 
be after a while for extraneous 
pufis. His work in time will 
establish his fame; but, in such a 
competitive age, he will have to 
take care that while the grass is 
growing the steed does not starve, 
and it all depends upon his dispo- 
sition, temperament, and elasticity 
of conscience as to what fortuitous 
aid he will invoke for his advance- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE NEXT DAY. 


THE next day, in the afternoon, 
Burgo and Cecil were talking at 
the drawing-room window at one 
end of the terrace. My lady and 
René Pardaillan were walking 
slowly up and down a shady strip 
of grass in the rose-garden below, 
talking also. 

‘I sat up smoking over it all 
night,’ Burgo was saying; ‘and 
the more I thought about it, the 
more I thought it wouldn’t do. 
We'll have to fight, and get one 
year knocked off, anyhow. I can’t 
stand two, Cecil.’ 

He had had his interview the 
night before with his relative. 
Lady Mildred had found him a 
good deal harder to deal with than 
her daughter. Burgo admitted 
readily enough how much might 
be brought against him, and that 
my lady had some reasons for do- 
ing what she wanted to do. He 
was quite willing to submit to any 
fair probation she chose, but—two 
years ! 

‘That’s an awful time, aunt 
Mildred. Think of two years, you 
know 

‘I am thinking of Aer, my dear 
Burgo, more than of you, I ad- 
mit. But then you mustn’t won- 
der at that.’ 

‘Not I. 


I think of her too, 
more than of myself, a good deal.’ 

‘I hope so—now, Burgo. Well, 
then, as I tell you, I think this is 


an unfortunate business. You and 
she were much better as you 
were.’ 
‘ Perhaps ; if we could have kept 
as we were. But we couldn’t.’ 
‘My fault, I know. I never 


meant this; I had other plans, 
However— 

‘I know you had other plans, 
aunt Mildred. However, as you 
were going to say, since this un- 
fortunate business has happened 
—and, as far as I am concerned, 
you must see it couldn’t be help- 
ed—’ 

‘I see nothing of the kind. But 
go on.’ 

‘Well, since it has happened, we 
must make the best of it. That's 
why I want you to say one year at 
the outside. Look here, aunt Mil- 
dred,’ Burgo went on, when my 
lady only looked grave at this and 
shook her head, ‘I grant you you 
have a strong case against me, if 
you choose to make one; but I 
don’t think it’s altogether fair to 
judge and condemn me now only 
by the past.’ 

‘Do I she asked, smiling ; ‘I 
thought I was proposing to judge 
you by the future. And I have 
not condemned you at all yet that 
I know of.’ 

‘No; but you don’t acquit me, 
aunt Mildred.’ 

‘Of having done a thing you 
never should have done? Cer- 
tainly not. However, you have 
done it. Under the circumstances, 
I don’t think my terms are very 
hard; nor does Cecil.’ 

‘Then I suppose I oughtn'’t,’ 
he responded, laughing ruefully. 
‘ But can’t you trust me?” 

‘I thought I could, my dear 
Burgo. But after yesterday— 

‘ Well, I sha’n’t offend that way 
any more for the future, you know. 
And I didn’t mean that. I meant, 
don’t you think Cecil’s happiness 
safe with me? Do you fancy I 
would or could jeopardise my own 
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with her now? I would sooner 
kill myself; for I love her, aunt 
Mildred. I can do anything, be 
anything, for her sake. Let the 
past alone, if you can. It’s the 
future that must redeem that, the 
future that shall bring her no wrong, 
or sorrow, or regret, that a man’s 
love can save awomen from—that 
shall not, I swear it.’ 

This was a long speech for Burgo 
to make, but it was every word 
of it true, his listener knew in her 
heart. 

‘He may be troublesome,’ my 
lady thought. ‘He is quite in 
earnest. Why did he not reform 
before, and have the Towers for his 
own instead of leaving room for 
Glyn Vipont? Or why was René 
so late? Pooh! things are always 
so. I am sorry for him, but— 
and Lady Mildred smiled like a 
sphinx on her nephew. 

‘Bravely spoken,’ she said to 
him. ‘Let the deed show!”’ 


she added, quoting their own de- 


vice. 

After which, Burgo had to sub- 
scribe to my lady’s further condi- 
tion that there should be no formal 
engagement between the cousins 
while Burgo’s probation lasted. He 
fought harder than poor tired, 
badgered Cecil had been able to 
do against this; but Lady Mildred 
made it a sine gud non,and he had 
to give in. Then he left the pre- 
sence enforcedly content. He and 
Cecil had talked over the result 
they had obtained that night ; and 
Burgo had tried to put it and to 
look at it in as cheerful a light as 
possible. But alone, by and by, 
he had come to the conclusion that 
it was risking too much to leave 
things on this uncertain footing ; 
that my lady was not to be trusted 
to give him any fair-play; and that 
two years would give her ample 
time to carry out her ‘ other plans’ 
one way or another; and, in short, 
that he had ev erything to dread 
from such a delay, and that the 
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two years’ probation must be re- 
duced by at least a moiety. 

Part of his midnight reflections 
he had confided to Cecil next day. 
He was leaning against the frame 
of the open window at which she 
sat repeating them now. Cecil 
was all the better for her sleep, 
and the night had brought counsel, 
wise counsel. She was going to 
forget all about that tableau under 
the tree, in which Annie Brune 
had so unpleasantly figured. She 
didn’t understand it; she would 
have given a good deal, almost 
anything, to ask Burgo plainly 
what it meant, without losing dig- 
nity in her own eyes; it had trou- 
bled her greatly; but she _ be- 
lieved in the man who was talking 
to her now, and she trusted him. 
So she was not going to trouble 
any more about Mrs. Brune, and 
she was in a healthier frame of 
mind in consequence. 

‘I can’t stand two years,’ Burgo 
was saying. 

‘Suppose it had been “ No” 
altogether,’ Cecil responded; ‘it 
might have been that.’ 

*I wouldn’t have taken that, 
then. Would you?’ 

‘Never mind. It hasn’t come to 
that yet. We haven't done badly.” 

*O! Two years ! 

‘Yes; I know. It is a long 
time, Burgo, if we have to wait all 
that time; but we must—that is, 
you must—get some of it remitted. 
‘You don’t know what a deal de- 
pends on you, Burgo.’ 

‘Yes, I do,” he answered, look- 
ing full at her. ‘Tl fight for you, 
Cecil, never fear.’ 

‘ Fight for me, then. But what 
I was going to say was—you heard 
something of the other plans, 
didn’t you ?” 

‘My lady mentioned she had 
other plans for you, and I told her 
I knew it; that was all.’ 

‘ She said the same thing to me. 
I didn’t like that, Burgo.’ 

‘Bah! Aunt Mildred must con- 
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tent herself with our plans, dar- 
ling. We're not to change them 
for her, are we?’ 

‘No,’ Cecil said, and meant it. 
‘But, she added, ‘ it would have 
been better for us, Burgo, if 
mamma had had no “ other plans,” 
or if she had been meaning you 
all the time.’ 

‘I was too bad a lot. She 
might well think me out of the 
question. Of course it would 
have been better if I Aad been 
her choice. But what mamma 
would choose me in preference to 
that old gentleman yonder ?’ 

He nodded towards René Par- 
daillan, visible on the grass-walk be- 
low, bareheaded beside his hostess, 

‘No,’ Burgo went on, ‘aunt 
Mildred was perfectly frank 
and above-board in that. She 
told me she had other plans 
for you, and that she considered 
ours an unfortunate business. 
From her point of view, she’s 
What you mean, 


right, no doubt. 
Cecil, and what I’d be glad to 
hear for certain myself, is, whether 
aunt Mildred has finally renounced 
her own plans in favour of this un- 


fortunate business, or not. Re- 
member, that old gentleman is a 
millionaire. And remember, also, 
that in his eyes and in my lady’s 
we continue to be cousins simply, 
and nothing more. You are held 
in no degree bound to me; and 
this is to go on for two years. 
My darling, I'll fight for you, like 
a true knight. Will you fight for 
me like a true love?’ 

She put out her hand to him; 
it was long before he let it go 
again. And she thought no more 
of Annie Brune awhile. 


‘And he consents to wait two 
years? Monsieur your nephew is 
patient, Mildred.’ 

It was René Pardaillan walking 
to and fro with my lady down 
there in the rose-garden who was 
speaking now—a little bitterly, a 
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little scornfully—only a little, for 
all the fierce, jealous passion that 
warred within him and rejuvenated 
him. Lady Mildred had told him 
the night before what had _hap- 
pened on the Mere, and what had 
passed afterwards between herself 
and the two culprits in the octagon 
chamber—quite briefly, and with- 
out comment, in a matter-of-course 
tone, as though the thing were 
absolutely indifferent to both of 
them. And René had listened 
silently, with his sad eyes fixed 
upon the fire. 

I think my lady must have been 
disappointed. I think she wanted 
to provoke another outburst from 
this grayhaired genti/homme, whose 
passions were so young, such as 
she had had that morning. I 
think she didn’t dislike torturing 
this heart that she had never been 
able to make beat a pulse the 
quicker for Aer. It is a woman’s 
way. He did not know or sus- 
pect this. They had always been 
friends, as far as he knew—nothing 
more. They were friends now. 
Lady Mildred would have done 
anything for René de Mornac—for 
this one man, anything ; but, then, 
though he never knew it, she 
would always have done so. He 
wanted her daughter; she meant 
he should have her. Could she 
do more than this? I think not. 
True, he was a millionaire, a mar- 
quis, of ancient lineage, and 
knightly ; true, he was a magnifi- 
cent match. But people who laid 
the usual stress on these points 
did Lady Mildred wrong for once. 
She was, she could have been in 
any case, a deal more disinterested 
in the matter than she ever got 
credit for, even from the person 
most concerned. She liked to 
torture him, all the same. 

So she was disappointed, pro- 
bably, when he took her intelli- 
gence so quietly. With the flash- 
ing firelight on it, she couldn't 
even see whether his face quivered. 
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He lifted his eyes, and looked at 
her when she left off speaking. 

‘Well? they asked, as much as 
his voice. 

‘ Well ; that is all,’ my lady ans- 
wered. 

He looked back again at the 
fire; and so stood for some 
minutes longer. And then, with- 
out another word, he bade her 
good-night, and left her. 

‘Poor René! my lady mur- 
mured ; ‘he will suffer horribly to- 
night.’ And her thoughts travelled 
back to the dead-and-buried past, 
when she too had suffered hor- 
ribly. 

De Mornac stood half the night 
at his open window. The moon- 


light sickened, the starlight paled ; 
the gray dawnlight came, and 
found him there still, thinking. 
It ought not to be—it couid not 
be. It should not be; he would 
go. And yet, why not, if he loved 
her with this exceeding love ? Why 


not, if he could win her? It should 
be. Hewould stay. So his thoughts 
ran, this way and that. As Lady 
Mildred had anticipated, he suf- 
fered horribly. 

From his window De Mornac 
could see Burgo’s. There was a 
light there, too. Now and then he 
got the powerful odour of Burgo’s 
esteemed cheroot. Burgo was 
wakeful, too. De Mornac under- 
stood his anxiety—this two years’ 
probation. In that, though, René 
saw hope for himself; and would 
see nothing else. His passion had 
begun to blind him. Why should 
he leave her to this other, if he 
could take her for himself? They 
two were rivals; it was each for 
himself. Monsieur Burgo must 
fight if he would win. And René 
smiled a little grimly at the notion 
of this combat —-or rather of an- 
other combat, where that deadly 
pistol-hand, or terrible wrist of his, 
would have cleared the way for 
him, as both had often enough 
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done before. But the grim smile 
passed away soon. 

‘Ay,’ he murmured, ‘but then, 
they loved me ; and she—loves Aim.’ 

He suffered enough to satisfy 
my lady. And the night passed, 
and the day came, and he was 
going downstairs to see her again ; 
and he had determined nothing, 
whether he would go or stay, 
whether he would fight or fly. So 
of course he stayed. 

He spent the morning by him- 
self in the Pleasaunce. Lady Mil- 
dred never appeared below till 
luncheon. It was only after lunch- 
eon that he found an opportu- 
nity of leading back to their talk— 
or, rather, her talk to him of the 
evening before. As he availed 
himself of it directly, the presump- 
tion is that he meant to stay and 
fight. He remembered the tableau 
under the tree. 

‘Perhaps I may fight him and 
win, under that tree—who knows?’ 
he speculated figuratively; ‘and 
that pretty Mistress Brune may be 
my best weapon. If Cecil had 
only a femme-de-chambre, like Flor- 
ine for instance’ The old roué 
sighed. He had worked a dozen 
intrigues of the kind he was 
imagining then, but never for such 
a prize as this. He began to feel 
he was capable of doing anything 
for this one. 

Walking bare-headed by Lady 
Mildred’s side, he made that re- 
mark about her nephew’s patience. 

‘Not so patient,’ my lady said. 
‘11 simpatiente, au contraire. But 
he will wait.’ 

‘Well; and then?’ 

‘We shall see.’ 

‘What? Tell me plainly, Mil- 
dred. What do you mean? 

‘I told you yesterday, before I 
knew of this. This alters nothing 
of what I said then.’ 

‘So far as you are concerned, 
this alters nothing ?” 

‘No. There is nothing settled 
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between them—no engagement. 
She is left absolutely free. And I 
have gained that, and gained time. 
Did you not understand that from 
what I said last night ? 

‘I hardly know; but I under- 
stand now. Yes; she is free, after 
all.’ 

‘To have simply refused my 
consent would only have strength- 
ened his hand against me. This 
way gives nothing, and gets time 
—which is everything, is it not? 
They know I had other plans: I 
have not relinquished them. They 
know I think this affair unfortu- 
nate: I can hardly wish to make 
it more so. René, I did for you 
all I could do—the rest you must 
do for yourself’ 

‘She loves him; she will wait, 
Mildred.’ 

‘And while she waits, will you 
wait? You are changed, indeed, 
my poor René !’ 

She couldn’t deny herself that 
little stab. 

‘Cecil loves him now,’ my lady 
went on; ‘or she thinks so. That 
is against you ; but you have time. 
Love and time—which last the 
longest, usually? Bah! that 7 
should ask you this ! 


‘I must go across to the Towers,’ 
Burgo said. 

‘Yes,’ Cecil nodded ; ‘ to-day ?’ 

‘I think not. I’m going to the 
Court before dinner. They’re all 
off to Hombourg to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow? I didn’t know 
they were going so soon. I 
suppose Mrs. Brune goes with 
them ? 

‘Yes. And I want to see her 
before she goes; so I told Lady 
Townley yesterday I’d come.’ 

‘Or Miss Maltravers wished 
almost that the speaker had said 
nothing about his visit to her. 
Then she saw the unreasonable- 
ness of that. It was perfectly 
natural he should wish to say 
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good-bye to Mrs. Brune; why 
shouldn’t he say he was going ? 

‘Annie’s in trouble about—’ 
Burgo was beginning to explain. 

‘Who is “Annie”?’ Cecil in- 
quired. 

‘Mrs. Brune; don’t you know? 
I always call her “ Annie,” just as 
she calls me “ Burgo.” We're 
awfully old friends.’ 

‘I know that. Well? 
Brune is in trouble about— ? 

‘About that husband of hers. 
He’s always bothering her, one way 
or another. By Jove! Cecil, you 
can’t think what a time of it she’s 
had with him.’ 

‘She’s managed to support life, 
though, pretty well, I should say.’ 

‘Yes ; because she’s plucky, and 
don’t give in, as other women 
would. And then she’s a superb 
constitution, and can stand wear 
and tear, and not show it verymuch; 
so the dégueules out there used to 
swear she’d nothing to complain of. 
But I know better, you see.’ 

‘I daresay. And you are her 
present help in time of trouble, 
Burgo ? 

‘Don’t chaff, darling. Help 
her? By Jove! I’d do anything 
for her. So would any of us.’ 

‘No doubt. Well—then you're 
going over there, and not to the 
Towers, this afternoon ?’ 

‘Yes; I must, you see. I'll 
go and rejoice the dear old man’s 
heart to-morrow. He’ll be on our 
side, Cecil. He’s been wanting 
this for ever so long, I know. 
He'll bury the hatchet and make 
peace for ever with my lady, for our 
sakes. I do believe that'll make 
it all right, darling.’ 

‘I hope so,’ Cecil said with a 
sigh—rather a big sigh, too. 

Burgo had to sit down on the 
window-sill, and do his best to 
make her confident that all would 
be right. He didn’t succeed as 
well as he ought to have done. 
Why had he said anything about 
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Annie Brune at all? Or why 
hadn’t he told Cecil everything ? 
Miss Maltravers could hardly un- 
derstand why he should leave her 
to go over to the Court, from what 
he had said. Presently he got up, 
and went. He let himself drop 
from the balustrade of the terrace 
lightly on to the grass underneath. 
His brave, frank blue eyes were 
raised for a long minute to Cecil’s 
face as she leaned over to watch 
him. 

‘ Addio /—for an hour,’ he said. 
And then he was gone. She re- 
membered that farewell afterwards. 


*You saw that, René? Lady 
Mildred had stopped to ask. He 
had just been telling her about 
the tableau under the tree. ‘ You 
saw that? And you did not tell 
me last night? And she saw it? 
That explains all I noticed in 
her yesterday. You should have 
told me.’ 

The time was past now for 
him to confess why he had not 
told her. 

‘You think, then—? he said 
hypocritically. 

‘It is not what / think; it is 
what she thinks. You are singu- 
larly dull of perception this after- 
noon, René. J// est donc vrai ?— 
Lamour annulle ’ homme. 

She was hard on him, no doubt. 
But I, for one, don’t much won- 
der. 

They came on the terrace by 
and by, and found Cecil there 
alone. 

Where was Burgo? Gone to 
say good-bye at the Court? Ah! 
yes; my lady remembered they 
were to leave soon. ‘To-morrow, 
was it? She thought she would 
drive over and say good-bye too ; 
the drive would do Cecil good, 
who wasn’t looking well to-day, 
poor child! 


Burgo strolled along, smoking. 
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He walked because he wanted to 
think. He chose the high-road 
instead of the short-cut across the 
park, because he expected to meet 
the special messenger he had re- 
quested Bullion and Baggs to send 
from Norbury. He had calculated 
what time this messenger would 
reach the Ellesmere station by the 
local time-bill. It was not above 
half-an-hour’s walk from the sta- 
tion to the lodge-gates. 

‘If I meet the fellow, I shall 
save halfan-hour,’ he had thought, 
‘and get back to Cecil half-an- 
hour sooner.’ 

It fell out as he expected. 
About half-way to the station he 
met the bank messenger—a slim, 
youthful clerk, who knew Burgo 
well enough by sight. He stopped; 
and Burgo looked up from his 
meditations. 

‘All right? he said. ‘You've 
brought the money with you ?” 

The youthful clerk smiled. He 
had brought the money. The firm 
has been anxious to oblige Cap- 
tain Maltravers ; they supposed he 
wished for the money at once ; but 
as he had not mentioned where it 
was to be sent to him, why— 

‘Gad ’ Burgo ejaculated, ‘I 
suppose I forgot to say it was to 
be sent to me here ; but I thought 
they'd understand by the address, 
you know.’ 

The youthful clerk didn’t know. 
He had seen no address. He had 
no doubt Captain Maltravers had 
given sufficient instructions; but 
the head-cashier was very particu- 
lar. However, the firm had sent 
the money by special messenger 
to Ellesmere, in case Captain Mal- 
travers should be there. Here it 
was. And the special messenger 
produced his little note-case, fast- 
ened to his small person with a 
chain. 

‘Very well, then, I'll take it,’ 
Burgo said, wanting to get on. 

The youthful clerk unlocked his 
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case. He had seen Captain Mal- 
travers take money at the bank 
before, and had admired his easy 
way of stuffing notes into his 
breast-pocket frequently. He ad- 
mired it once more now. 

‘Thanks, Burgo said, button- 
ing his coat again. ‘Tell Mr. 
Bullion I’m very much obliged to 
him, will you? Good-morning! 
By the way, hadn’t you better go 
up to the house and get some 
luncheon, you know ?” 

The youth smiled and blushed, 
and was duly thankful. But—but 
— if Captain Maltravers would ex- 
cuse him—there was something 
else—a mere trifle—the receipt, in 
short. He (the speaker) must 
have that, for the benefit of the 
very particular cashier. And here 
it was, filled up for the amount, 
four hundred odd. Would Cap- 
tain Maltravers kindly sign it— 
there? 

‘Must be in pencil, then,’ Cap- 
tain Maltravers returned, bored by 
this formality, which he had quite 
naturally forgotten. ‘I can’t go 
back now ; I’m ina hurry.’ 

But the bank emissary was pre- 
pared for this. He had a patent 
pencil — consolidated ink — very 
useful ; there it was. 

Burgo took it, and scrawled his 
name across the bottom of the 
blue paper. 

‘That'll do, I suppose ?” 

And then he bade the admiring 
clerk good-morning finally, and 
left him, wishing he (the admiring 
clerk) could walk off with four 
hundred odd of his own like that. 

Burgo reached the Court in due 
course, said his good-bye to Lady 
Townley, and then asked Mrs. 
Brune to walk down the drive 
with him; which Annie did, of 
course. 

‘Fred’s money’s all right, An- 
nie,’ he said; ‘I’ve got it with me 
now in notes. You see, I told 
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Norbury, so that there shouldn't 
be any bother about a cheque. 
If it’s paid into Cox’s to-morrow, 
it'll be in lots of time.’ 

‘ My dear Burgo !’ was all Annie 
could answer. 

‘My dear Annie, look here. I 
was going up to town myself with 
this, and to find out quietly, if I 
could, what was wrong with Fred. 
Well, as I’ve got a good deal to do 
down here just now, and as you 
will stay to-morrow in London, I 
want you to do this for me, or, 
rather, get Sir Lorrimer to do it, 
don’t you see? You're simply to 
have it put to his account, and—’ 

‘Of course I will,’ she said. 
‘Why should you be troubled 
about it? I'll make Lorrimer take 
me there. Burgo, dear old friend, 
I can’t thank you properly ; I—’ 

‘Leave it to Fred,’ he laughed ; 
‘or, at all events, don’t say any- 
thing more about it. And now 
I’ve got something to tell you, 
Annie.’ 

And then Burgo told her what 
had happened on the Mere. She 
could congratulate him honestly ; 
and she did. They passed through 
the open gate into the road—a 
private one here—and walked a 
good way along it, talking. It 
was to be a long time before they 
met again, and Annie had a good 
deal to say. Presently she found 
she must go back ; but she wouldn’t 
let Burgo go with her. 

‘Go back to Cecil, sir. And 
now, my dear old Burgo, good- 
bye! 

She gave him both her hands, 
wrung his hand, and so left him, 
and went homewards alone. 

Just before the Ellesmere car- 
riage overtook Burgo on its return 
journey, the eyes of the three oc- 
cupants had been gladdened by 
the sight of Annie Brune, who, 
Lady Townley had said, had 
walked down the drive with Cap- 
tain Maltravers, she believed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LUKE ROSS. 


At the time when Mr. Friars was 
thinking of altering his domestic 
relations, there lived in the suburb 
of Homerton a man named Luke 
Ross: He had a pretty-enough 
house there ; for the neighbourhood 
was never one particularly run after 
by Londoners, and rents were 
lower everywhere than they are at 
present—both of which facts en- 
abled him to inhabit a_ better 
residence than his actual position 
might have seemed to warrant, 
since he was only book-keeper in a 
third-rate City house. 

Though not large, the houses 
in Pelham-terrace, Church -street, 
one of which he rented, were yet 
built with a certain pretension of 
style which rendered them inter- 
nally and externally superior to 
other suburban residences of a 
similar class. 

The usual three-foot passage 
leading from the front-door to the 
kitchen was absent, and in its place 
appeared a square entrance-hall, 
with rooms opening off it—rooms 
that, if small in their proportions, 
overlooked, nevertheless, a suc- 
cession of pretty gardens sloping 
down the hill on which the houses 
were built, together with the wide 
marsh-lands stretching away and 
away beyond. 

Altogether, his habitation was 
apparently, as I have said, some- 
what above the means of a mere 
book-keeper; but then his aunt, 
Mrs. Holmes, who had a small 
jointure, and her daughters, who 
were not wholly destitute of means 
either, resided with Mr. Ross ; and 





all the little incomes clubbed to- 
gether swelled the modest items 
into an aggregate of competency 
that should have seemed atis- 
factory in the eyes of a quiet man 
like Luke Ross. 

But the man was not satisfied. 
Dimly he felt his life lacked some- 
thing; and as he had never set 
foot firmly even on the edge of 
that enchanted ground which 
makes existence so pleasant, so 
greatly to be desired by those who 
are free of the estate I have re- 
ferred to, he concluded that the 
goods the gods had failed to send 
him were money and—a wife. 

To the best of his relations’ 
belief, he had never seen a wo- 
man on whom he bestowed more 
than a passing thought; further, 
they were satisfied he had never 
seen a woman, excepting the mo- 
destly-dowered maidens afore men- 
tioned, worthy to wipe his shoes: 
but, then, even in England, and 
the circle to which Luke Ross be- 
longed, people do not know every- 
thing; and Luke Ross was not 
going to entertain his domestic 
circle with a tale of how that there 
lived one whose very shadow 
flung across his path filled his 
heart full to overflowing ; how that 
the tones of her voice were to him 
as the heavenliest music which 
could fall on mortal ear; how 
that, although the place where she 
dwelt was not on the way to any- 
where, he yet, in the summer 
evenings, stole as near to it as he 
dared, and skulked about when 
the dark nights came, as a votary 
might linger around a shrine where 
some idol dwelt invisible. 
Whatever of poetry his prosaic 
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life held was associated with her ; 
whatever of ideal beauty he had 
conceived, whatever of that subtle 
essence of almost unreal happi- 
ness, which some people go to their 
graves without ever having tasted, 
he experienced, he owed to his love, 
his hopeless love for her; whatever 
of romance the poor, monotonous, 
wearily-respectable existence con- 
tained, owed its plot to her; and 
all the time his aunt and cousins 
were quizzing him in their soberly- 
facetious fashion concerning his in- 
difference to the charms of Miss 
This, and That, and The-other, he 
was thinking to himself about one 
whom he had seen, and to whom 
he was not indifferent, but who 
could never be anything to him. 
NEVER—he had repeated that 
sentiment to himself so often, it 
was singular he considered it ne- 
cessary to utter the formula again. 
And yet with all the veins of his 
heart he loved her so passionately, 
that, for his very soul’s peace, and 
to reassure the utterly moral and 
respectable part of his character, 
he felt it necessary to go through 
the routine of life, whispering sob- 
bingly to that portion of his nature 
which fought and struggled against 
the decision, ‘It can never be— 
never, for ever: for ever, never.’ 
To himself he swore she could 
not, under any possible combination 
of circumstances, become his wife. 
Where his mother—a model 
matron, a virtuous widow — had 
lived, could he bring Aer? Cer- 
tainly not. Where his aunt—a 
pattern amongst women—govern- 
ed his household, and his cousins, 
who, though they might have heard 
of temptation, had happily never 
encountered it, dwelt, could he ask 
her to reign? Most decidedly no. 
He loved her—passionately, but 
not madly. Mark you, reader, I 
pray; for though the two words 
have been regarded as synonym- 
ous, there is a difference; and 
never in his wildest flights did 
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Luke Ross think of waking from 
his dream and changing the love 
of his dream into his wife. 

For, after all, he was but a pro- 
saic, commonplace creature ; fetter- 
ed even in his love by the surround- 
ings of his daily life, and incapable 
of understanding that a woman 
who has—shall we say it?—gone 
very far astray may yet, because 
even of her sin, be a hundred 
times too good to mate with a 
man who has lived the most de- 
corous of lives — gone twice to 
church every Sunday, said his 
prayers regularly, and thanked 
God he was not as yonder poor 
Publican, but rather a nineteenth- 
century Pharisee. 

Of what, with different surround- 
ings, he might have been, it is use- 
less to speculate; but from his 
youth upwards he had led just 
that sort of life which spoils a 
man as a man, more, perhaps, than 
the wildest and maddest extrava- 
gances. 

He had never mixed much in 
general society. During his mo- 
ther’s lifetime he only left business 
in order to take a turn on the do- 
mestic treadmill. 

‘Dear boy!’ his admirable parent 
was wont to remark ; ‘ he finds his 
pleasures in his home; which 
went to prove, not that the plea- 
sures capable of being drawn from 
the home-fountain were inexhaus- 
tible, but that the young man was 
most singularly easily satisfied. 

For a home less calculated to 
develop the higher part of a man’s 
nature, more likely to dwarf and 
cramp his mind, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive. The terribly mo- 
notonous, orthodox existence ; the 
day filled with small interests ; the 
evening spent in listening to paltry 
gossip and petty talk; the life, into 
the consciousness of which there 
entered the conception of nothing 
either great or grand, of nothing 
tragic or inexpressibly pitiful ; which 
bounded the horizon of existence 
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with the view obtainable from 
its own poor windows ; which had 
no cognisance of the great oceans, 
of the desert plains, of the lofty 
mountain peaks, of the soft green 
valleys; which understood nothing, 
not even the vastness of its own 
mediocrity—what could all this do 
for a man save render him a Phari- 
see, save make him pin his faith to 
accurate figures and punctual at- 
tendance at office six days in the 
week, and to best clothes and 
morning and evening service on 
the Sabbath? 

Only he knew a woman—where- 
by hangs a tale—or rather, he had 
known awoman, and that fact made 
a good deal of difference. They 
never met now, and yet he thought 
of her continually—thought more 
about the folds of her dress, the 
waves of her hair, the tones of her 
voice, the sweet, sorrowful, be- 
seeching expression of her face, 
than was good for him. 

And all the time he kept saying 
to his own soul, which rebelled 
against the monotonous propriety 
of his daily life, ‘ It is better so; she 
could never be anything to me— 
never, for ever: for ever, never.’ 

Behold, even in his renunciation 
he quoted the poetry she had once 
repeated, and which, because she 
once repeated, became thenceforth 
part of his life. ‘ Never, for ever: 
for ever, never.’ True, O friend ; 
yet not true for the reason you 
imagine, but merely because the 
woman, with all her sins, with all 
her shortcomings, with all her load 
of sorrow, was yet too good to be- 
come a part and parcel of your 
existence; because we attach such 
different meanings to the word ‘ ex- 
cellence,’ that what is the purest 
virtue in this world’s estimate shall 
yet, when the universal account be 
cast up, prove to have been only 
the burying of God’s talent in a 
napkin—clean, it may be, but still 
of grossly earthy manufacture. 

‘Luke is so good,’ his mother 
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had been wont to declare; and 
Luke had grown up with a tho- 
rough conviction of his own good- 
ness—which consciousness was in 
itself an insult to the bulk of hu- 
manity—till he met with a woman 
who, judged according to his stan- 
dard, was as far from good as any- 
one can be; and then he began 
faintly to understand that there 
were more things in heaven and 
earth than had ever been dreamed 
of in his philosophy. 

If I say that from the day he 
first beheld her, a diviner light 
seemed to gleam through the dark- 
ness of his previous existence— 
that he stood from thenceforth in 
a narrow room, it might be, but 
with the door of egress therefrom 
partly open—that he comprehend- 
ed better why he had been born 
into a world of sin and sorrow— 
that he understood, through the 
suffering of his very humanity, his 
Bible more fully, and grasped God’s 
promises all the better, because 
the lost sheep was dearer to him 
than the ninety-and-nine moral 
lambs amongst whom his lot had 
hitherto been cast—there will not 
be wanting readers who shall call 
me profane, simply because I tell 
the truth. 

The man loved—not decorously, 
not happily, not according to the 
strict tenets of his faith, not in 
consonance with the opinions in 
which he had been brought up— 
but just because he could not help 
loving a woman to whom the good- 
ness of which his mother had 
boasted would, in its narrow, re- 
spectable, ignorant bigotry, have 
been unintelligible—a woman who 
knew more than he could ever tell 
her—who had felt more than he, 
without her help, was ever likely 
to feel in the future—who, fallen 
though she might be, was yet more 
angelic in her sin than he in his 
virtue—who was more to him than 
mother, or aunt, or cousins had 
ever been, or might ever be— 
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Yorke Friars, the only woman he 
had ever really loved. 

He knew all about her, or at 
least he thought he did, which 
came to much about the same 
thing—knew all about her, when 
he first proposed to Austin Friars 
the scheme that was to make them 
both rich; and he worked under 
the same roof with her, satisfied 
if he saw her once a-week, if he 
heard the rustling of her dress, if 
he knew that she knew he was 
working with heart and soul and 
strength to advance his—Mr. Fri- 
ars’—interests, and hers—hers, that 
could never be quite one with those 
of Austin Friars. Ah, well-a-day ! 

And when he and Mr. Fnars 
quarrelled, Luke Ross was glad to 
remember no harsh word had pass- 
ed his lips—that he gathered up 
his goods, and said farewell to his 
ambitious hopes, and went forth 
without uttering a bitter remark, 
merely because Ae was dear to her, 
and she was dear to Luke. 


Who shall say there is no love 


in the world? Pshaw, friends! 
Love rules the world; Love is 
the only monarch ; Love tells few 
tales about his influence over his 
subjects; and yet everyone at 
some time or other acknow- 
ledges his supremacy! Love sets 
in motion the spur wheel which 
turns all the other wheels of exist- 
ence ; and when we see the whole 
machinery of some human being’s 
career out of order, we may feel 
quite sure—no matter what other 
tale Society is pleased to rehearse 
and believe—that Love has thrown 
the motive-power out of gear. 

Love is life; and therefore he 
who has not loved has not lived. 
Vive famour! Ina draught more 
precious than the juice of the grape, 
we quaff to thee, O Love; for in 
the camp and in the grove, in the 
quiet country-house and the city- 
office, Love is king over all. 

And behold, Luke Ross acknow- 
ledged his supremacy! He whose 
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pulse had never before throbbed 
more than a few beats faster at 
sight of any woman—who, if he 
had married at all, would first have 
weighed ros and cons, the cost of 
maintaining a wife, the amount 
of dot, the probabilities of the 
‘young person’ honoured by his 
regard discharging her duties pro- 
perly, looking after her servants, 
attending to the cooking, seeing 
that his shirts were duly got-up and 
provided with buttons, and bring- 
ing up his children in the way they 
should go—was now as much in 
love as any boy of seventeen, and 
more senselessly than a lad ever was 
because the young always believe 
in the possibility of impossibilities ; 
and Luke Ross, with his very heart 
breaking for love of her, neverthe- 
less acknowledged to his own soul 
there was ¢hat about Yorke which 
must for ever place a bar between 
her and any honest man. 

This was the eminently prac- 
tical way in which he settled the 
question when he was talking it 
over with himself; and it is not for 
me to improve on his mode of 
expression. For him the incarna- 
tion of respectability was the life 
he saw led by the women amongst 
whom his lot had hitherto been 
thrown ; and though he now also 
knew that not any one among them 
could ever in the future satisfy his 
ideal, he was not yet so blind to 
his own character as to imagine 
there could be permanent happi- 
ness in store for either, if he stray- 
ed far from the path of virtue, and 
asked Yorke Friars to marry him. 
And for this reason, because he 
was so certain both of his own 
strength and of his own weakness, 
it had never been necessary for 
him to go into the deeper question 
as to whether Yorke would marry 
him. Ifa man be quite sure that 
under no possible combination of 
circumstances can a woman ever 
become his wife, the woman’s pro- 
bable answer, if he asked her, as- 
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sumes a position of secondary im- 
portance. At all events, this was 
not a question which Luke Ross 
had yet duly considered. When 
he thought of it at all, he perhaps 
believed she would,—not as an 
affair of passionate attachment, 
but as a matter of expediency and 
respectability. 

He did not know that any life 
—almost any life—no matter how 
bare of everything which can make 
‘living? endurable, would have 
seemed to Yorke preferable to 
that he led. A garret and a crust, 
solitude and the world’s cold looks, 
she would have esteemed happi- 
ness, rather than his home, if with 
his home she were compelled to 
accept him and his surroundings. 
Setting even the absence of all 
love on her part aside, the life, 
the society, the hopeless medio- 
crity, the self-satisfied commonness 
and contentment of the whole ex- 
istence, would have killed her. Bet- 
ter a common, even though it be a 
bare one, with the fresh air blowing 
around, than the stuffy atmosphere 
of some of those houses we readers 
wot of; and after her years of sor- 
row, of joy, of trouble, of delight, of 
freedom which she had fought for, 
of slavery into which she had sold 
herself, not for a price but for love, 
was it likely that the woman I 
have described should ever accept 
the shelter of Luke Ross’s home 
for the mere sake of being called 
by the name of wife? 

Had this thing been within the 
bounds of credibility—had it been 
possible for the long love, the bit- 
ter contempt, the intense devotion, 
the mad desire for self-assertion, 
to settle down quietly and grate- 
fully at last in such a nest, Yorke 
Friars could have played no part 
in this story: she must have glid- 
ed away beyond our ken when 
Austin Friars passed out of hers. 
When the winter's night- vigil 
ended, she rose up to face the 
future, having taken her resolve. 
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Naturally, had Mrs. Holmes 
and her daughters known any- 
thing of the state of Luke’s heart, 
they would have hated Yorke; 
for it is one of the beautiful cha- 
racteristics of those women who 
are incapable of winning a man’s 
passionate attachment, that they 
detest those other women who 
are. 

Even as matters stood, they at 
one period conceived a doubt and 
a mistrust of ‘that Mrs. Friars,’ 
which caused Luke for ever after 
to maintain a discreet silence con- 
cerning her. It was a strange 
thing, they averred,—and averred 
truly,—for a man and his sister-in- 
law to be living alone together. 

‘It would be more decent, I 
think,’ declared Mrs. Holmes, ‘ for 
her to have a home of her own.’ 

‘They cannot afford it,’ Luke 
meekly explained. He was hon- 
ourable, this man; and though he 
knew ‘ all about it,’ he was neither 
going to throw mud on Yorke 
himself, nor yet to let other people 
do so in his hearing, if he could 
help it. 

‘But a good-looking person, 
even if she is a widow, should be 
careful about what people may 
say,’ persisted Mrs. Holmes. 

‘If people are going to have bad 
thoughts,’ Luke replied, ‘ they will 
have them, no matter how care- 
ful a woman may be ; and it is not 
Mrs. Friars’ fault that she is good- 
looking.’ 

‘Still, I think— 

‘My dear aunt,’ interrupted 
Mr. Ross, ‘ whatever you may 
think, I wish you would not say. 
I know for a fact that every six- 
pence Mrs. Friars has in the world 
is invested in her brother-in-law’s 
business, and they could not pos- 
sibly afford the expense of two 
establishments, even were it ne- 
cessary for them to do so; and I 
consider it very hard, indeed I do, 
that you, aunt, of all people, 
should be the first to imagine evil 
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of one of the best and most unself- 
ish women I ever met.’ 

‘O, of course, if you are so 
devoted to her—’ 

‘I am not in the least devoted 
to her,’ retorted Luke angrily; 
‘but I hate to hear one woman 
talking ill of another. Suppose 
anything were to happen to you, 
should you not think it very hard 
if our neighbours were to begin 
scandalising the girls for staying 
on with me, simply because I am 
not actually their brother ? 

‘I trust, when I am gone, my 
daughters would not think of do- 
ing such a thing as residing with a 
bachelor,’ said Mrs. Holmes, get- 
ting very red; for Luke had her 
on the hip, and she knew it. 

‘Why, where would be the im- 
propriety in that case, if there be 
none at present?’ he asked. 

‘No young unmarried person 
should reside in the house with 
any man, unless he be her brother 
or uncle,’ kindly explained Mrs. 
Holmes. 

‘But then,’ persisted Luke, ‘in 
the first place, my cousins are not 
young; and in the next, Mrs. Friars 
has been married’ (his blood was 
up, and he did not stand nice 
about uttering a very plain truth, 
and also what he believed to be a 
falsehood); ‘so that either way, even 
upon your own showing, your argu- 
ment will not hold water. Your 
daughters might live under the 
same roof with me with perfect 
propriety, and there can be no 
harm in a woman keeping house 
for her brother-in-law. People in 
our rank can no more afford to 
follow the conventional ideas of 
the higher classes than to ape their 
style of living.’ 

After this, the intelligent reader 
may imagine how Yorke stank in 
the nostrils of Mrs. and the Misses 
Holmes ; for though they had never 
seen, they disliked her, and consi- 
dered her a dangerous woman. 

Great edifices had been built by 


his relations on the strength of Mr, 
Ross going into partnership—that 
was the way they put the matter— 
with Mr. Friars. Prospectively, 
they had beheld man-servants and 
maid-servants, cattle and strangers, 
within their gates; they had vi- 
sions of Brighton in the season— 
yea, even of a continental tour; 
they had dreamed of stalls at Drury 
Lane and a box at the Opera ; they 
had seen themselves in imagination 
parts and parcels of the Park show 
instead of mere spectators of it: 
and yet, when they awoke from all 
these dreams, and came in their 
sober senses to find Luke only a 
book-keeper once again, it may be 
questioned whether the relief of 
knowing him separated from Mrs. 
Friars did not more than compen- 
sate for the loss of their illusions, 

Money might be made else- 
where ; but Mrs. Friars, a widow, 
—a designing, dangerous, impro- 
per widow, who kept house for 
her brother-in-law,—and of whom 
Luke had spoken in terms of the 
warmest admiration! could any 
sacrifice be considered too great if 
it only involved getting rid of her? 

And thus, when Mr. Friars and 
Mr. Ross parted company, the 
female members of Luke’s family 
breathed again freely ; for was not 
the stable-door locked once more 
securely? and how were they, in 
their ignorance, to know the steed 
was gone past recall ? 

Regularly and decorously Luke 
Ross returned from his employer's 
office to the domestic tea and toast 
and muffins in winter, to the tea, 
bread-and-butter, and water-cresses 
provided by his devoted relations in 
the summer season. Still the same 
existence went on day after day, 
week after week, month after 
month—a little bad music, a little 
stupid talk, a considerable amount 
of smoking, short walks, there and 
back again, about Homerton, Clap- 
ton, and Hackney Wick; two or 
three friends dropping in to supper; 
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occasional ‘ evenings out,’ at which 
young ladies looked amiable, and 
men seemed excessively uncom- 
fortable ; a life unbroken even by 
trouble—a life from out of which all 
excitement had died away—which 
held neither bud, flower, fruit, nor 
decay—which the man’s soul sick- 
ened of, while his sense accepted. 
So passed the warm days of sum- 
mer, and the darkening autumn 
evenings, and the long nights of 
winter, till one afternoon on his 
return from business, when Mrs. 
Holmes, looking at him over her 
spectacles, said: ‘ There is a letter 
for you, Luke. Kate, go and get 
it off the drawing-room chimney- 
piece. I was dusting there when 
the postman brought it.’ 

Now, even an individual like 
Luke Ross, who is a householder, 
occasionally receives letters from 
the tax-collector, from his landlord, 
from those tradespeople who search 
through the Directory and kindly 
send circulars on all manner of 
subjects to all sorts of persons; 
and there was consequently no- 
thing in the mere fact of the post- 
man having knocked at his door 
to account for the extreme severity 
of Mrs. Holmes’s manner, which 
seemed so strange to her nephew 
that he inquired, as though his re- 
lations must of necessity be ac- 
quainted with all his correspon- 
dents, ‘ Who is it from ?’ 

‘A lady,’ answered Mrs. Holmes, 
with a peculiar pursing-up of her 
lips, and a scrutinising glance at 
her nephew, who could not help 
changing colour, while his heart 
gave a great leap. Was it from 
Yorke? And if so, what did she 
want? Was it—was it? He heard 
his cousin crossing the hall, but he 
would not go a step to meet her; 
he knew his aunt was expecting him 
to ask, ‘What lady?’ but he only 
stuffed his hands deep into his 
pockets, and turned towards the 
window. It was Saturday, and he 
had got home earlier than usual. 
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‘O, from -Mrs. Friars!’ he said 
carelessly, turning over the enve- 
lope. ‘I wonder what it is 
about! And, instead of rushing 
out of the room with her letter, as 
his first impulse led him, he opened 
it before them all, and read the few 
lines it contained. 

‘Well? asked Mrs. Holmes in- 
terrogatively, and as if expecting a 
sight of the note, which, however, 
Luke carefully put back in its en- 
velope and placed in his pocket- 
book, while he answered : 

‘She wants me to do something 
for her.’ 

‘ Cool, certainly, considering the 
way they treated you,’ remarked 
his cousin Melinda. 

‘Mrs. Friars never treated me 
otherwise than well and courte- 
ously,’ he said; ‘and even if she 
had, we ought not to bear ill-will 
for ever.’ 

*O, of course you would forgive 
anything from her,’ sniffed Me- 
linda, who, cherishing no matri- 
monial designs against Mr. Ross, 
established herself nevertheless as 
her sister's champion. 

‘I thought I told you once be- 
fore I would not have that.’ And 
Luke turned round upon his wo- 
men with a look in his eyes which 
said ‘danger !’ as clearly as any red 
signal. ‘ Mrs. Friars is nothing to 
me, and she is certainly nothing to 
you ; and I suppose she may write 
a note to me without first asking 
your permission.’ 

‘ Well, I never!’ exclaimed Miss 
Melinda; ‘one has only to men- 
tion Mrs. Friars’ name, and you 
flare up like a bull at sight of a red 
cloak.’ 

‘You had better not mention it, 
then,’ said Luke; and he left the 
room, banging the door after him. 

He went out and took a cheerful 
walk through the gathering dark- 
ness in the direction of Old Ford, 
cursing himself for his irritation, 
and striding on in order to get rid 
of it. For nearly a year he had 
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neither seen nor heard from her ; 
for a year he had scarcely spoken 
her name ; for a year he had gone 
on like a horse in a mill, discharg- 
ing a dull round of monotonous 
duties ; for a year the stable-door 
had been, as his relations consi- 
dered, safely locked ; and behold, 
this was the end of it—only a line 
or two, and the man’s soul rejoiced 
within him; only a word, and he 
was ready to quarrel with ‘his 
dearest friends,’ so Mrs. Holmes 
pathetically put it, ‘on account of 
her.’ 

‘Nothing shall ever tempt me 
to speak about her again,’ he de- 
cided ; which was a man’s resolve 
all over. 

Men talk about a woman, 
praise her, trot her out, extol her 
accomplishments, rehearse her vir- 
tues, repeat her sayings, discourse 
concerning her beauty, her man- 
ners, her dress, her walk, her 
amiability, till all their own female 
belongings are ready to tear her 
eyes out; and then, when all the 
harm that can be done has been 
done, they determine to hold their 
tongues ; which course only causes 
the female inquisition to pass sum- 
mary judgment on the pair, and 
declare there is something wrong. 

Given that a woman wants 
a champion, God deliver her safe 
from the kindly defence of the 
one who loves her best, perhaps, 
in all the world! Choose rather, 
sweet one, for your knight against 
all comers, he who has toler- 
ated your songs, and refused to 
believe in your wit; who has 
scoffed at and scorned you, laugh- 
ed at your womanly arts, and de- 
tected your feminine littleness ; 
who may truly stand your friend, 
since he is not your lover; who 
will know what to say and how to 
say it; and who may safely take 
your hand and lead you in triumph 
away from your detractors, if only 
because he knows how poor and 
weak and defenceless and incap- 
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able a little creature — spite of 
your red and white, of your lithe 
figure, of your gay laugh, of your 
pretty accomplishments, of your 
affectation of strength, of your as- 
sumption of knowledge—you really 
are. 

To the last drop of blood in his 
body, Luke Ross would have fought 
for Yorke Friars ; but then he did 
not know how to fight in a wo- 
man’s defence, and consequently 
his championship was valueless. 
Worse than valueless; for it only 
set his women against him, and 
his females were not drawn from a 
rank given to merciful judgments, 
to charitable deductions. Never- 
theless, what did Luke Ross care 
for what any woman thought, as 
he returned home slowly through 
the darkness? 

Had she not written? Was he 
not to see her again? Were not 
the lines she had traced lying next 
his heart at that moment? And 
those lines were so immensely sug- 
gestive. Judge of them for your- 
self : 


‘DEAR Mr. Ross,—I want to 
speak to you particularly. As it 
may not be pleasant for you to 
come here, will you call at Mr. 
Fulke’s office about four o’clock on 
Monday? If this day and hour 
be inconvenient, kindly name your 
own time. I do not make any 
apology for troubling you, as I 
know you will do me a service, if 
you can. 

‘Very truly yours, 
‘B. Y. Friars.’ 


Much too easy and unembar- 
rassed for love; much too confi- 
dent for consciousness ; but what 
did it matter? Through the months 
he had fasted, and now he was to 


see her once again. There had 
been a long winter, but now it was 
spring; and already he beheld in 
a mental vision snowdrops and 
crocuses, primroses and _ violets. 
He saw in his mind’s eye the sun- 
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shine streaming over the landscape, 
and the apple-blossoms blushing 
in its beams ; and he never asked 
himself, ‘ Shall a night come to end 
this day? Shall frost nip these 
buds? Shall clouds succeed to this 
sunshine ?” 

He was to see her, and that was 
enough. It was as the morrow’s 
holiday to the child—as the first 
blush of convalescence to the sick. 

Shall we say, friends, that love 
is only for boy and girl—for the 
birds in February—for the young 
who have never known sorrow? 
If so, we shall say that which is 
false; for though the May-blos- 
soms can never return, a fiercer 
sun streams down across the sum- 
mer landscape, and a mellower 
light falls over the autumnal fields ; 
and even in winter, even then 
there are hours when we can al- 
most believe the olden beams are 
flooding the darkness of nature’s 
night, and giving promise of a 
world where there shall be love 


without decay, and happiness un- 
attended by sorrow, its inevitable 
companion here. 


CHAPTER V. 
BY THE RIVER, 


How Luke Ross passed the 
hours that intervened between the 
receipt of Yorke’s letter and four 
P.M. on Monday, he never exactly 
knew. 

Some friends ‘dropped in,’ as 
was their wont, to supper on the 
Saturday night—friends who talk- 
ed about politics and the state of 
the money-market—who played 
whist for sixpenny points—who ate 
an unromantic amount of supper, 
and finished their ‘tumblers’ de- 
corously afterwards. 

Luke was a man whose head 
could stand a good many tumblers 
without becoming much affected by 
them ; nevertheless, when he awoke 
on the Sunday morning, he could 
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not help knowing he would have 
been better without that last bum- 
per which he drained to ‘ Sweet- 
hearts and Wives.’ Of previous 
bumpers History has preserved no 
record, and we may well follow her 
reticent example. 

‘Here’s to your very excellent 
health, Miss Kate!’ said a friend of 
the family, when the charming toast 
above referred to was drunk; and 
Miss Kate simpered and looked 
conscious, while other friends of 
the family glanced meaningly at 
Luke, as though they would have 
suggested, ‘ Now is your time ; out 
with it, and let us know at once 
how the land lies.’ 

But Luke, instead of ‘ speaking 
up like a man,’ only looked angry, 
and as though it would have plea- 
sured him to strangle all the com- 
pany ; and a silence fell upon the 
guests, and the friends of the fa- 
mily began to consider there must 
be something amiss, being as- 
sisted to that conclusion by Me- 
linda’s sour glances, and a tremu- 
lous movement of Mrs. Holmes’ 
cap, which vibrated with an emo- 
tion she was powerless to conceal. 

For it had been Yorke Friars he 
meant, and they suspected the fact; 
whilst it was Kate Holmes they 
desired should make him happy ; 
and each felt naturally indignant 
at the view of so momentous a 
question taken by the other party. 

Further, as he went slowly to 
church the next morning, dutifully 
accommodating his pace to that of 
Mrs. Holmes,—who, being troubled 
with much flesh, shortness of breath, 
flat feet, and many corns, to say 
nothing of a constitutional disin- 
clination to move her limbs at all, 
crawled rather than cantered along 
the Homerton pavements,—Luke 
felt indignant with himself. 

What! Did he love a woman 
whom he could never marry, and 
yet toast her mentally before a 
prosaic, unimaginative, and unap- 
preciative audience? They were 
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a common set,—thus Luke went 
on, secretly vilifying his acquaint- 
ances,—or they would néver have 
connected Kate Holmes’ name 
with his, As though, after a man 
had known Yorke Friars— 

I spare you the rest, reader. It 
is the man most recently and im- 
perfectly educated who has least 
tolerance for ignorance; it is the 
man to whom the romance of love 
has come after long years of ab- 
stinence from all such fiction who 
thinks all other men ought to take 
the same interpretation out of its 
pages as it delights him to do; 
and it is the man who has lived, 
and lived contentedly, amongst one 
set of people who, when once his 
eyes are opened, complains in his 
soul of their being utterly different 
from, and dissimilar to, some other 
he wots of. 

All this was the case with Luke 
Ross, at any rate. From the co- 
lour of Mrs. Holmes’ bonnet- 


strings to the shape of Kate’s hand, 


nothing pleased the man in those 
days of which I am writing. There 
had been a time when the nod of 
Mr. Christopher Karslake, church- 
warden, cordwainer, and house- 
holder, gratified him; but that 
time was gone for ever. There 
had been a period when the grim 
superiority of his dining-room de- 
lighted him—when his twelve 
highly-polished Spanish-mahogany 
chairs with stuffed backs, his tele- 
scope dining-table, his sideboard 
set out with decanters, wine-glasses, 
and other rare and expensive orna- 
ments, were a pleasure for him to 
reflect upon—when his engravings 
of ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ of ‘ Dignity and 
Impudence,’ of ‘ Victoria in her 
Coronation-robes,’ ‘Hawking,’ and 
a few other such gems, had filled 
his heart with a pride and a plea- 
sure unspeakable. 

But now he loathed all these 
vanities: even the table-cover—a 
chef-d euvre in red, green, purple, 
and black—failed to excite a mo- 
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mentary thrill of gratification. What 
to him thenceforth were bright fire- 
irons, and a book-case filled with 
editions of the best authors, bound 
in cloth and gilt lettered? It was 
for something very different the 
man’s soul craved—for a wife like 
Yorke Friars, only without the dark 
shadow lying across her story—for 
a woman such as he conceived 
her to be, though they might have 
only a garret for a home, only a 
crust to satisfy their hunger. 

There are some people of whom 
it has been said, that to know them 
is a liberal education. 

Whether in an ordinary way this 
statement be true or not, it might 
be rash to aver; but sure am I of 
one thing—namely, that a man’s 
education is only beginning when 
he falls in love, and that none but 
a woman can make or mar, mould 
and influence, the whole of his 
future life. 

Of course we have been told a 
hundred times over that the wo- 
man who exercises this power is a 
mother; and you, reader, can be- 
lieve the story if you please; only 
I prefer to accept what mine 
eyes have seen, and to feel cer- 
tain no man knows what the mean- 
ing of ‘going to school’ is, till he 
has seen, in his maturer years, the 
woman he loves and would like to 
marry. The fair sex are not thus 
susceptible. 

‘No,’ adds an ironical demon 
at my elbow; ‘for although Adam 
took his first lesson from Eve, Eve 
took hers from the Devil.’ 

After that, there is no use in 
pursuing the question further, ex- 
cepting to state that, in other places 
besides the Garden of Eden, men 
receive their best knowledge of 
good and evil from eating of the 
apple handed to them by soft, white, 
entreating hands. 

At all events, such was the case 
with Luke Ross. He had entered 
a life wherein the contemplation 
of Gillow’s best bookcases gave no 















abstract pleasure—wherein uphol- 
stery played no part at all—where- 
in no churchwarden’s nod could sa- 
tisfy the hunger of a human soul— 
wherein wealth acted a small part, 
and love was almost all in all. 

‘ Love excited by such a woman? 
says chignoned Virtue, stepping 
along Life’s pavements in short 
petticoats and high-heeled boots. 
Ay, Virtue says this, and says it 
with an unbecoming sneer. But, 
my dear Virtue, my beloved Cen- 
sor, many a saint walks this weary 
earth dressed in sable garments. 
It is not given to everyone to 
combine fashion and the strictest 
propriety, an unexceptionable an- 
kle, in fact, and the latest Parisian 
fashions. 

Suppose for a moment—But no, 
we will not suppose anything about 
it. We will, instead, return to our 
poor sheep, Mr. Ross, who duly, 
on the Monday afternoon men- 
tioned by Yorke Friars, went to 
his slaughter. 

He would have gone to the gal- 
lows had she told him to do so— 
anything save marry her, as he 
thought; but then a man’s thoughts 
are liable to change, more espe- 


cially in the presence of the wo- 
man he lowes. 


As"to m Mr. Fulke was, or 
how Yorke became acquainted 
with him, Luke Ross never paused 
to inquire. He only afterwards re- 
membered vaguely that he found 
himself at that gentleman’s office 
a few minutes before the appoint- 
ed hour, and was told Mrs. Friars 
would be disengaged immediately. 

_Almost immediately, indeed, a 
kindly-faced man, with iron-gray 
hair, came out of the private office, 
and saying, ‘You will find Mrs. 
Friars within, sir,’ put on his hat, 
and departed. 

‘I ought to apologise,’ Yorke 
began ; but Mr. Ross begged her 
not to do so. 

‘Then I must get to business at 
once, since this is a business visit,’ 
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she said, with a little nervous 
laugh; and Luke took the seat 
she pointed out. 

‘Do you remember, Mr. Ross,’ 
she inquired, ‘ the certainty we all 
had of making our fortunes when 
you came among us two years ago ?” 

There is a good deal in the way 
of putting things, friends, and Mrs. 
Friars possessed this airy faculty ; 
for which reason Luke admitted 
they had all hoped, and added that 
he only regretted the fact of those 
hopes having proved fallacious. 

‘But they need not have done 
so,’ said the siren. ‘ Need not, that 
is, with proper management.’ 

‘Such was my idea at the time,’ 
he replied ; ‘and, after mature con- 
sideration, I have seen no reason 
to alter my idea.’ 

‘Then I have a proposal to 
make to you,’ she declared. ‘ How 
warm this room is!’ 

‘Temperature, it may here be re- 
marked, is to the female mind as 
a buckler and a shield to the male 
body—a very defence in time of 
trouble ; not that, in the humble 
opinion of the individual who pens 
these lines, it matters one straw 
to them whether the room be hot 
or cold, whether the thermometer 
stand at 98°, or below zero, only 
women can use the weather; and, 
God bless them! it is part of their 
pleasant nature to use anything 
they can lay hand on, or tongue to. 

* Shall I open the door?’ inquired 
Luke Ross. 

‘With all those clerks outside ! 
she said, with a little shriek of 
amazement at his folly. 

‘Shall I open the window?’ he 
proceeded. 

‘ By no means,’ she replied; and 
then, finding he was but a poor 
stupid, straightforward simpleton 
after all, who did not understand 
fence, she untied her bonnet and 
proceeded: ‘ Mr. Friars is going 
to be married.’ 

Here was a ball worth firing 
into the enemy’s camp; and al- 
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though that ball had first demo- 
lished the walls of her own citadel, 
she had none the less pleasure in 
using it. 

‘Going to be married!’ he re- 
peated. 

‘Yes ; he has proposed for, and 
been accepted by, Miss Monteith. 
Remember, Mr. Ross, I tell you 
this in strict confidence, since I 
believe the engagement has not 
yet been made public.’ 

‘Well, I am astonished !’ Luke 
Ross exclaimed. 

‘Why? Yorke Friars, holding her 
bonnet by the strings, and bending 
slightly forward, asked him this 
question in a tone of the extrem- 
est interest. 

‘ Because I should not have 
thought him the kind of man 
to— Here Luke stopped and 
hesitated, finding that in fleeing 
from one conversational quagmire 
he had almost fallen into another. 

Yorke, however, was equal to the 
difficulty : ‘Strike a girl’s fancy,’ 
she calmly finished ; and her soul 
flew back across the waters of the 
past, and brooded over them as 
she spoke. ‘ There we differ; but 
that question can have no interest 
for either of us. The marriage is 
arranged, and will take place al- 
most immediately. Even before 
that event happens, however, the 
firm of A, Friars & Co. is to be- 
come merged in Monteith & Co.’ 

‘And you— He uttered these 
two words almost involuntarily, 
but he could not help himself: 
they passed his lips whether he 
would or not. ‘And you— 

‘And I,’ she said, with a slight 
shrug—‘ it was concerning the 
future of that insignificant person- 
age, myself, I wished to see you. 
Of course my interest in the busi- 
ness ceases.’ 

‘ Of course,’ he assented ; ‘in the 
great house of Monteith & Com- 
pany—’ 

‘ A woman could find no resting- 
place for the sole of her foot,’ she 
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added quickly. ‘I do detest half- 
completed sentences, and should 
feel so much obliged if you would 
finish whatever you want to say 
without considering it necessary, 
out of regard to my feelings, to 
break off in the middle. But you 
are quite right. To Friars & Co, 
my money and my time were valu- 
able: to Monteith & Co. they 
would be simply an insult. Do 
you follow me, Mr. Ross? 

* So far,’ he said, ‘not to the end.’ 

‘Well,’ she proceeded, ‘ what 
I propose to do is to carry on the 
business myself.’ 

‘ Yourself! he exclaimed. 

She had not led up very skil- 
fully to this point, and she felt her 
error. She had perched him in a 
moment on her own mental pin- 
nacle without showing him the 
steps by which she had climbed 
there, and it was no wonder the 
man thought her scheme a wild 
one, her position untenable. 


‘That is, in a word, my plan,’ 


she began. ‘I will now tell you 
how I mean to carry it out, and 
how I came to think of it. To 
begin with : you will admit I know 
almost as much of the business as 
Mr. Friars himself.’ 

‘More,’ Mr. Ross acknowledged. 
* Mr. Friars never paid proper at- 
tention to it.’ 

‘To the correspondents abroad 
I am as much Austin Friars & Co. 
as A. Friars & Co. himself,’ she 
persisted. 

‘I suppose so, for you wrote 
all or most of the letters.’ 

‘Very few of the people with 
whom business was transacted in 
London ever saw Mr. Friars. His 
fleshly representative was always a 
clerk or a boy—his spiritual repre- 
sentative was myself.’ 

‘It is quite true,’ Mr. Ross as- 
sented. 

‘Then what is to prevent the 
business being carried on by Y. 
Friars as well as it was by A. 
Friars ?’ she inquired. 
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‘There are many reasons which 
strike me against such a plan,’ 
Luke Ross said. ‘One you have 
yourself supplied. Under the late 
régime the business was oft suc- 
cessful, and you propose to con- 
tinue it on the old system.’ 

‘No; we—that is, you and I, 
Mr. Ross—were never allowed to 
work on any system. I was only 
suffered to obey orders, and you 
were latterly not even supplied 
with orders to obey. Mr. Friars 
did not know what he wanted him- 
self, and yet he would not let any- 
one else tell him. We could have 
done more had we been let alone. 
You used to say so, Mr. Ross. I 
have heard you repeat a dozen 
times that, if he would only have 
drawn a certain sum of money out 
of the business yearly, and left the 
entire management to us, we could 
have made it valuable.’ 

‘I believe we might, but times 
are not what they were then. 
Trade has been wretched lately, 


and no doubt Mr. Friars will carry 
the best of his connection with him 
to Monteith’s.’ 

‘He may try to do so,’ she re- 


marked significantly. ‘Mr. Ross,’ 
she added passionately, ‘do you 
think me a perfect idiot? Do you 
not know that the sort of education 
I have had for years past has made 
me feel like a man, judge like a 
man? Do you imagine I am going 
to be either dependent on the 
Monteiths for my daily bread, or 
satisfied with the thirty-five or forty 
pounds a-year I should get from 
my thousand pounds if I invested 
itsafely? Listen. I am willing to 
risk the thousand pounds for the 
sake of indulging my whim. If 
I do not lose it, well and good; 
if I do, well and good still. I 
have been a governess and a com- 
panion, and those two brilliant 
careers would still remain open 
to me, if the worst came to the 
worst. But there are parts of that 
business to which it would be im- 
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possible for me to attend. I could 
work, I could do the correspond- 
ence, I could see nothing was 
neglected ; but I could not receive 
the people who called, neither 
could I go about with draggled 
petticoats calling upon them. That 
is just the point where the fact of 
my being a woman comes in as an 
impediment ; but if you will help 
me, if you will take that part, there 
need be no difficulty.’ 

For a minute Luke Ross sat 
silent. Of course he had felt she 
was coming up to this point; 
equally as a matter of course he 
knew she counted securely on his 
answering her in the affirmative ; 
but still he now remained silent, 
stunned almost by her lack of per- 
ception to the difficulties which 
presented themselves to his mind, 
and at a loss for any form of words 
by which he might convey to her 
the perplexities and impossibilities 
surrounding her scheme. 

But Yorke, misunderstanding 
the cause of his silence, soon re- 
lieved him from all embarrassment. 
She proceeded to remark that al- 
though the certain income the bu- 
siness could at first afford might be 
small, yet that it would be larger 
than the salary he, Mr. Ross, was 
receiving from Messrs. Hurward & 
Gaskarth. She proposed, she went 
on to explain, that a portion of the 
1000/. should be mentally devoted 
to salaries, rent, and so forth. She 
enlarged upon the fact that, no 
matter how long he remained with 
Messrs. Hurward & Gaskarth, or 
how hard he worked for them, he 
could only hope to better his posi- 
tion a little; whereas, if this ven- 
ture proved successful, he might 
ultimately make a large fortune. 

She grew eloquent in advocacy 
of her plan, for she had set her 
heart on carrying out the scheme. 
Like all women, she had her 
‘second thoughts’ on the subject, 
which she kept to herself—reasons 
behind, reasons that she would not 
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allow to appear; and because she 
held, or imagined she held, so 
much at stake in the matter, be- 
cause she knew that without Luke 
Ross half her strength would 
be gone, she pleaded in behalf of 
the reasonableness and feasibility 
of her plan with all her heart, with 
all her tongue. 

Language—the power of express- 
ing her ideas forcibly and per- 
suasively—had long been one of 
her accomplishments; and now, 
putting out all her power, she ap- 
pealed, and appealed successfully, 
to one strong trait in the man’s na- 
ture—the desire to rise, the longing 
to be his own master, free to carve 
his way to position and fortune. 

Yet still he remained silent ; 
something stronger than ambition 
tied his tongue—regard for her. 

Could he do this thing ?—he 
who loved her, could he ever run 
the risk of having her name, stained 
though it might be, dragged through 
the mire of men’s busy tongues, of 
women’s slanderous insinuations ? 
But how was he to tell her this >— 
how, unconscious as she seemed 
of all evil, even hint that the 
possibility of wrong underlay her 
purpose? There was the difficulty 
—one which he knew would never 
have occurred to him had he not 
already loved her a thousand times 
too much, and that others suspect- 
ed the fact. 

And all the while his soul was 
yearning toaccepttheoffer. Money! 
he did not value it now. Repu- 
tation! all social considerations 
faded into insignificance beside the 
happiness of seeing her daily. His 
future ! what could any future hold 
in comparison to such a present— 
to being her right hand, her very 
help in time of trouble? 

They had worked together for 
hours, days, weeks, in the old times 
departed. While Austin Friars was 
absent, as towards the latter part 
of Luke’s connection with him he 
was almost always absent, Mrs, 
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Friars and he had really kept the 
business together; and what, there- 
fore, more natural than that she 
should conceive the same thing 
might be done over again without 
harm ensuing to anyone ? 

And who was to think harm of 
it?—and if harm came, would it 
not be time enough to go out and 
meet the foe? Was he to put the 
hope and the promise—delusive 
though the one might be, and faith- 
less the other—of his life aside 
merely because Mrs. Holmes and 
Miss Kate would object, and say 
naughty things concerning that 
‘ designing widow’ ? 

O, if she had only been a widow! 
he thought to himself; and then 
he lifted his eyes, and found that 
Yorke’s were fastened upon him. 

She was wondering why he did 
not answer her, why he had not 
something to say in reply to her 
scheme. She was vexed at his 
male stupidity, which failed, so she 
conceived, to grasp the full bril- 
liancy of her plan as rapidly as 
she had devised it; likewise, per- 
haps, she was annoyed to find he 
was so little her slave as to hesi- 
tate about obeying any command 
she chose to utter. 

The Luke Ross she once knew 
would have gone through fire and 
water for her, fetched and carried 
like a dog, was faithful also like a 
dog, had admired her as some 
lower type of creation may admire 
a superior intelligence. Whence, 
then, this change? She had fully 
believed he would jump at her 
proposal; that he would see this 
matter, as he had formerly seen all 
other matters, with her eyes ; that 
he would only be ‘too’ glad; and 
yet, after this belief and conviction 
on her part, there he sat without 
saying a word, not answering her 
even ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ but looking 
at the carpet, wrapped up in the 
citadel of a profound silence. 

Till their eyes met, when he be- 


gan very gravely : 
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‘I think, Mrs. Friars, you have 
not sufficiently considered this mat- 
ter— 

‘I have given it all the consi- 
deration I intend to do,’ she in- 
terrupted. ‘We have been good 
friends hitherto, Mr. Ross. If we 
are to part, let us part still friends, 
without a word of advice coming 
between us. I will not follow ad- 
vice, so it is useless your proffering 
it. I have made up my mind. 
You, of course, can do as you like 
—but I am resolved.’ 

And resolved she looked, as 
she sat holding her bonnet by its 
strings, while her hands were tight- 
ly locked together, and her eyes 
sparkled and shone in the firelight. 
There could be no mistake as to 
what she meant; and the old verse, 
about the folly of trying to con- 
strain a woman’s will, rose irresist- 
ibly to the man’s mind as he 
looked at her. 

‘Ah, well,’ he thought to him- 
self philosophically, ‘she is not 
the first, any more than she will be 
the last, to follow her own course, 
no matter where it may lead her. 
Since the time of Cleopatra, there 
never was a woman unwilling to 
fling pearls away just to gratify a 
mere fancy, or, often as not, no 
fancy at all.’ 

‘I should like to think the plan 
over for a day or two,’ he said 
aloud; ‘I suppose my doing so 
will not inconvenience you ? 

‘Certainly not,’ she replied pet- 
tishly ; ‘I cannot expect you to re- 
linquish your assured position for 
the sake of pleasing me. Unless 
you are quite satisfied accepting my 
proposal will be to your pecuniary 
advantage, it would pain me to 
think you entertained it even for a 
moment. The whole thing is this: 
There is a business, and I have a 
thousand pounds. I believe a good 
income can be made out of the 
two; but if you believe otherwise, 
do not be influenced by me. Your 
decision cannot affect mine, though 
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it may involve a little more trouble 
and anxiety in carrying through my 
plan.’ 

There was a little sarcasm, a 
little passion, a little reproach, in 
her voice as she uttered this sen- 
tence, and the three together 
touched Luke disagreeably. When 
he had not a selfish thought, she 
imputed interested motives to 
him ; when all he wanted was to 
do the best he could for her, she 
scoffed at and upbraided him—not 
in words truly, but in something 
stronger than words—in_ tones 
every accent of which he knew; 
for there was scarcely a note of 
that human instrument he had not 
heard touched in the days gone by. 

Whatever the result might be, 
he felt he must cast in his lot with 
hers. He knew very well what her 
sentence meant; it said to him, 
‘ Be content, if you will, to stay for 
ever entering another man’s pro- 
fits; retain your present brilliant 
position ; refuse to believe in me 
or my scheme, if you like—it does 
not matter much to me. There 
are other men in the world besides 
Luke Ross, who will come to me 
for a salary, and feel thankful to 
get it; and when I have worked up 
a business without you, ‘Aen you, in 
whom I once trusted, will be sorry 
-—then, when it will be too late.’ 

That was the English he under- 
stood of the words Yorke had ut- 
tered, for he knew her so well. 
There was not a mood or tense in 
her nature he believed he had not 
learned off by heart. When he 
used to be sitting in the office 
since tenanted by Lorenzo & Co. 
—and heard her come in and pass 
up the staircase, it grew to be a 
fancy of his that there was a charac- 
ter even in the sweeping sound of 
her dress—that he could tell whe- 
ther she was pleased or displeased, 
angry or sorry, tired or the reverse, 
by the rustle of her silk, by the 
pat of her feet, as she crossed the 
landing. 
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And to think that she should so 
misjudge him! At any risk—yes, 
at any—he must tell her what the 
world might say ; and then, as she 
decided, he would abide. 

He could not, however, tell her 
there—not amongst those musty 
books, with the light falling full 
upon her face, with not a chance 
of merciful cover for the trouble 
he thought might change and 
darken her eyes—no, he would 
walk home with her; he would 
tell her as they went, and, to put 
away all fear of his cowardice con- 
quering him, he said : 

‘ My reason for hesitating is not 
what you think; so far as the mere 
money question is concerned, I 
could answer “ Yes” at once.’ 

‘ And what is your reason ?’ she 
asked, 

‘We have said all we wanted to 
say here, have we not ?’ he replied, 
somewhat irrelevantly ; if you will 
allow me to walk back with you, I 
can explain myself more fully as 
we go.’ 

She knew pretty well what was 
to follow after that; she under- 
stood in a moment there was just 
the one thing between them which 
has always prevented, which must 
always prevent, a man and a wo- 
man working safely together ; and 
she felt, as she tied on her bonnet, 
and crossed the outer office, and 
descended the staircase, and passed 
into the night, that she would have 
given up her plan, given up all 
she hoped to make out of it, could 
she only, by so doing, have re- 
traced her steps, have put herself 
and Luke Ross where they stood 
a week previously. 

But the thing was done past re- 
call, and so, as they walked on 
side by side together, Yorke felt 
there was no use in fretting over 
the matter—that whatever he had 
got to say she must hear, and hear 
as best she might. 

He would have given anything 
if she had spoken—if she had 
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asked him a single question 
which might lead them on to the 
topic he desired to broach by 
natural degrees; but she walked 
along in silence, and they had 
reached Scott’s-yard before a suit- 
able commencement occurred to 
him. 

Then she said : 

*I think I must not ask you in, 
Mr. Ross. For although Mr. Friars 
is at present away, it is still his 
house ; and as you and he—’ 

‘Then walk with me farther,’ he 
interposed as she hesitated; ‘that 
is, if you are not tired; for there is 
something I must say to you to- 
night. I cannot let you go judg- 
ing of me as you must judge, unless 
I explain my motives.’ 

‘I know them,’ she answered 
softly ; ‘or at least I guess them; 
and from your point of view you 
are right. We surely need not 
discuss the matter any farther.’ 

And she would have parted with 
him then—glided out of this life, 
passed away from him like the 
dream-shadows that sometimes 
visit us in our sleep—if he would 
have let her. 

But when it came to the point 
he could not bear it. ‘ Hear me 
—only hear the little I have to 
say,’ he pleaded, ‘and then you 
shall decide. Walk with me far- 
ther, and don’t think me selfish 
for asking this.’ 

‘Where shall we go?’ she asked, 
turning back meekly, and speaking 
in a voice which was wonderfully 
low and wonderfully sad even for 
her. 

‘ Anywhere,’ he answered, ‘so 
that it be quiet.’ 

Again they wandered along toge- 
ther for a while in silence, thread- 
ing in and out of narrow lanes, 
which were quiet and still as death, 
from which all the noise and bustle 
of day had expired; Yorke won- 
dering when he would begin to 
speak, and Mr. Ross searching 
about vainly for some form of 
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words into which he might put all 
he desired to convey. 

‘We had better turn back,’ Yorke 
at length suggested. 

‘ No—come down here ; forgive 
me, I will not keep you long.’ 

They had by this time arrived 
at Queenhithe, and they walked 
down towards the Thames—down 
to the very water’s edge—where 
they stood leaning against the 
wooden railing, which in those 
days terminated the end of the ter- 
race, if such it could be called. 

The Queenhithe of to-day is not 
that of some years back; but the 
Thames still ripples up to the 
landing-steps, and the water still 
reflects back the light of the lamps, 
and the prospect, spite of fresh 
warehouses, and railway - bridges, 
and railway termini,ismuch the same 
as it was when Luke Ross and 
Yorke Friars stood there listening 
to the swish, swish, of the river as 
it washed the stones and the steps 
on its way to the sea. 

Once again the silence remained 
unbroken, till at length Yorke said, 
‘I really must go home now, Mr. 
Ross ; good-bye, and—’ 

‘A moment!’ he interrupted,— 
‘only one!’ 

The man’s breath came short 
while he laid a detaining hand on 
her arm. There was darkness 
around them ; there were only lights 
away in the distance; but still 
Yorke, listening to the rippling of 
the waters, with her face bent over 
the river, knew how he looked, felt 
what was coming. 

‘I have only one objection to 
make to your scheme, and that is 
what the world might think of it ; 
but give me the right to stand be- 
tween you and the world, and I 
will do anything you tell me. I 
love you—I have always loved 
you—I shall love you to the end.’ 

He was desperate. He had 
fought with himself—sworn he 
would not do this thing—and yet 
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now in a moment the die was cast. 
Far away lay the old life; there was 
nothing present, save the know- 
ledge that he had cast himself 
adrift from the past for ever, and 
that the whole of his future lay 
wrapped up in a woman’s ‘ Yea’ or 
* Nay.’ 

The answer came. To Luke’s 
fancy, it always came back to him 
borne by the river, dashed into his 
soul with the noise of many wa- 
ters—with a rippling and gurgling 
and choking of the stream and of 
his own mad sorrow. 

‘You ask me what is impossible,’ 
she said; and then, feeling him 
flinch and tremble, she took the 
hand which lay on her arm, and 
held it as though she would give 
him courage to bear his pain. 
‘Not to grieve you with listening 
to other reasons why it may never 
be, let me tell you one—I am a 
married woman.’ 

‘It is false!’ he cried in his 
agony,—‘ I know it is false—that 
it cannot be. Your secret is safe 
with me ; but still I know all your 
secret. Though Austin Friars 
called you his sister-in-law, I guess- 
ed from the first how it was; for 
he never had a brother for you to 
have married—there never was one 
of the name but himself; and it 
was because I did know every- 
thing he most desired to keep hid- 
den, that he hated me.’ 

‘Was he not one of the Hert- 
fordshire Friars, then? asked 
Yorke; and her head seemed to 
reel and to dance, with the waters 
racing by and splashing up against 
the steps. 

‘No,’ answered Luke Ross ; and, 
forgetful of her, in his own anguish 
and anger and self- justification 
and self-exaltation, he dealt the 
blow right home. ‘Austin Friars 
is a foundling, and only gets his 
name from the place where he was 
left on a door-step some thirty-four 
years ago.’ 
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Now that the country has recovered 
from the effects of the ‘Great Con- 
vent Case,’ which caused the sor- 
rows and trials of a Sister of Mercy 
to be the theme of every conver- 
sation, a slight sketch of the origin 
and progress of monastic institu- 
tions may not prove uninterest- 
ing. 

In this extraordinary trial—the 
longest almost on record, and one 
whose indescribable paltriness has 
been the astonishment of thousands 
—two features seem to have pre- 
sented themselves: first, that the 
interior workings of convent - life, 
as laid bare during the long period 
of fourteen years, are not such as 
they were generally supposed to 
be; and secondly, the strange per- 
tinacity with which a lady could 
cling to a life which occasioned 
her so much misery, and which 
she declared she would endure 
any hardship rather than quit. 

The first of these features we 
leave to Mr. Newdegate and his 
colleagues, as no doubt they will, 
on some future occasion, inform the 
House why such apparent discre- 
pancies and contradictions in all 
previous opinions should have oc- 
curred ; but in the second we think 
we can trace that strange, myste- 
rious yearning for retirement, that 
inexpressible longing for a solitary 
existence, that during all ages has 
animated the breasts of some of 
the noblest and wisest of mankind. 

The secret conviction that there 
is a better and purer state of life 
on earth than that which falls to 
the lot of ordinary mortals, which 
can only be gained by passing 
through the crucible of absolute 


renunciation and utter seclusion 
from the world, is not confined to 
the Christian dispensation. Long 
before He who, after thirty hidden 
years of prayer, found nothing 
more beautiful or worthy of imita- 
tion than the lowly lilies in the 
fields of Galilee, had given the 
command, ‘ Be ye therefore per- 
fect, as your Heavenly Father also 
is perfect,’ the Mussulman, the Hin- 
doo, and the fanatic denizens of 
China had each their sects or castes 
who withdrew into deserts and 
secluded places in order to give 
themselves up to mystical contem- 
plation and the practice of volun- 
tary mortification. 

The great lawgivers of ancient 
times always retired into solitude 
in order that their counsels might 
have the light of truth and thought 
shed upon them. The Pythago- 
reans used to dwell in lonely desert 
places, the Platonicians and Stoics 
frequented groves and porticoes, 
the vestal virgins and priestesses 
obtained supernatural knowledge 
by their renunciation of worldly 
pleasures. 

The Essenes, a Jewish sect call- 
ing themselves the disciples of 
Elias, of whom both Porphyry and 
Pliny the naturalist have spoken 
in terms of admiration, and the 
Therapeutists, who lived two cen- 
turies later, both lived in the de- 
sert, on the shores of the Dead 
Sea and the borders of the Nile, 
practising celibacy and poverty, 
and leading a life of purity and 
self-denial. 

This mysterious attraction to 
something ideal, this instinctive 
tendency to solitude, this unutter- 
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able craving for a good that can 
only be obtained by purification, 
the manifestation of which has 
been found in the history of all 
ages and nations not completely 
spiritually blind, the penitential 
life led by the early Christians in 
the first ages of the Church, the 
life that, by example, precept, and 
tradition, has been handed down 
and practised by the wisest and 
best of men up to the present day, 
prove that the idea of an accepted 
sacrifice has ever been dominant 
in the mind of man—at first con- 
fused and shadowed dimly under 
veils, then gradually increasing in 
strength and beauty, till it broke 
in splendid refulgence at the foot 
of the cross ! 

During the first centuries of the 
primitive Church the early Chris- 
tians acted on this idea. All more 
or less led penitential lives, some 
surpassing the rest in fervour and 
devotion, giving their goods to 
the poor, doing corporal works 
of mercy, passing their days in 
humble virtue, and by their exam- 
ple and counsel helping the weak 
in times of persecution. Young 
virgins consecrated themselves 
publicly to God in the churches, 
making the vow of chastity and 
receiving the veil and golden mi- 
trella from the hands of the bishop. 
They lived with their families, but 
in close seclusion ; and should any 
of them marry, she incurred the 
sentence of excommunication pass- 
ed by the Council of Chalcedon, 
and her husband was punishable 
by law with death. 

Thus marriage and worldly pos- 
sessions were discarded by those 
who believed themselves called to 
a state of religious perfection, and 
they received the name of Ascetics 
or Xenouncers, remaining in the 
world, though not of it, since, by 
Staying, they obtained the object 
of their desires—a martyr’s crown 
and union with God. 
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During the reigns of Decius and 
Valens a new kind of persecution 
arose, having for its object the 
apostatising of the Christian lead- 
ers rather than their death. Terri- 
fied at the fearful examples of 
denial of faith which constantly 
occurred, at the sight of the 
laxity and enervation into which 
Christianity had fallen during the 
temporary peace, and the conse- 
quent admixture of the faithful 
with the heathen, many holy souls 
resolved to fly from a world where 
they were in hourly danger of 
being led away by the like temp- 
tation, to seek amid the solitude 
and repose of the desert that 
tranquillity and peace which was 
denied them elsewhere. 

They fled to the Egyptian desert, 
commonly called the Thebaid, and 
were known there by the name 
of hermits or anchorites. Living 
themselves in seclusion, they ex- 
ercised a beneficial influence on 
the world around, and on those 
who sought their aid and advice. 
Gradually they were joined by 
others, formed themselves into 
community, and led a particular 
mode of life, to which they were 
bound by certain rules and con- 
stitutions, with or without solemn 
vows. 

For a soul desiring utter se- 
clusion from mankind, no place 
could be more fitted than the wild 
and terrible deserts which spread 
far and wide round Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and Syria. 

The great waste of burning sand, 
boundless as the ocean, the huge 
boulders of limestone, the moun- 
tains almost destitute of vegeta- 
tion, and the awful silence that 
prevails around, must strike the 
soul with a sense of its own little- 
ness before God, and serve to 
raise it far above this transitory 
life. 

How puny, how little, must have 
seemed to one of these solitaries 
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the pomps and vanities, the tur- 
moils and cares, of the world he 
had left behind! We can fancy 
him at sunset seated before his 
little cell. 

Far away across the arid sands, 
the golden sunlight rests on the 
top of the Libyan hills, or falls in 
amethystine shadows down their 
slopes. 

On one side of him, as far as 
eye can reach, stretch intermin- 
able waves of dry gray sand; on 
the other, the sleepy Nile creeps 
silently through its rushy morasses, 
or disappears between the rocky 
walls that line the banks, past 
Assouan, Thebes, and Memphis, 
down to the Mediterranean Sea. 

The glen that he inhabits is 
the only sign of fertility near. 
There the palm-tree affords a 
shelter from the scorching rays, 
the yellow blossoms of the acacia 
emit a delicious fragrance, and a 
tiny stream of bubbling crystal 


water sings its song to the ever- 
lasting hills. 

And as he sits and gazes, the 
great blue vault of heaven grows 
deeper and deeper in the gather- 
ing night, and myriads of stars, 


calm, serene, and wondrously 
clear, light up the firmament with 
their beauty, and shed their lustre 
on the earth. 

To such solitudes as these came 
the first ascetics, to be alone with 
nature and with God. 

The deserts abound with holes 
and caverns, formed in the lime- 
stone which composes the moun- 
tains of Palestine and Arabia. 

Before Christianity, these caves 
were used as graves by the Egyp- 
tians, who believed that the souls 
of their departed friends remained 
for three thousand years in Amen- 
thes, the Egyptian Hades, and 
then returned to commence a new 
existence in their former bodies. 
Therefore they embalmed and pre- 
served their corpses in the form 
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of mummies, and shut them up in 
these stone sarcophagi, in order 
that the soul, on its return to 
earth, might have no difficulty in 
finding its own particular tene- 
ment. 

Amongst the hills of Upper 
Egypt, in the valleys of Bab-el- 
Melek and Assasiff, and in the 
desert of Mar-Saba, these sepul- 
chres abound, and the Christian 
anchorites readily fixed upon them 
as the homes most fitted for those 
who while yet living desired to 
become dead to the world. 

Here they assembled in large 
numbers, and called the assem- 
blage of cells they inhabited 
‘lauras, and, as the community 
increased, a ‘ laura’ frequently con- 
tained several thousand inhabit- 
ants, who passed their lives in the 
contemplation of the divine truths, 
and in plaiting the rush-mats in- 
dispensable in Eastern houses, 
the sale of which supplied them 
with food. 

To the desert fled Paul of 
Thebes and Antony, the fathers 
of the Christian anchorites. An- 
tony established two ‘lauras’—one 
at Pisper, near the Red Sea, the 
other at Arsinoé, on the banks of 
the gloomy Nile—and collected 
the solitaries in the first-established 
form of government. 

Hilarion founded the monas- 
teries of Syria and Palestine, while 
Ammon did the same in Nitria, 
whose mountain resembled a bee- 
hive, so perforated was it with 
cells. 

About the year 325, Pachomius, 
the disciple of Palemon, instituted 
the monastery of Tabenna, and 
became its first father, or abbot, 
after the Greek word ‘abbas.’ As 
he was the first lawgiver of the 
monks, the first who gave them a 
fixed rule, he may be considered 
the true founder of the religious 
orders, the others being simply 
models on which he framed his 
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laws. He also established a mo- 
nastery of women, of which his 
sister was the superioress. The 
establishment of monasteries now 
became general, and St. Basil, the 
great doctor of the Greek Church, 
drew up the Basilian rule, which 
exists in Russia up to the present 
day. 

It was only a century after An- 
tony founded the cenobitical life 
in the Egyptian desert that Basil 
and his friend Gregory of Nazi- 
enzen did the same in Asia Minor, 
where they were joined by St. 
John Chrysostom, the Christian 
Cicero, who in 376, the year of 
the persecution of Valens, wrote 
his three famous books Against 
the Adversaries of Monastic Life, 
and preached in Antioch his WVinety 
Homilies upon St. Matthew, in one 
of which he draws a picture of 
monastic contrasted with secular 
life. 

Generation after generation, year 
after year, monasticism produced 
the greatest men of the age. 

Dalmatius, Sabas, St. John Cli- 
machus, shed the splendour of their 
genius from out the caves of Ni- 
tria and the deserts of the Thebaid. 
Erudition was then at its height, 
and under the guise of theological 
discussions a revolt took place in 
the quiet habitations of the ceno- 
bites. Pride and intrigue were 
followed by luxury, and then the 
utter ruin of so grand a hody 
was the too evident consequence. 
Little by little, step by step, they 
fell from their primitive fervour. 
Indolence, enervation, courtierism, 
and discord had but one result, 
and as silently and strangely as 
they came the monks of the East 
faded from the face of the earth. 

As the snow that lies so white 
and stainless on the summit of the 
Alps flushes crimson and gold and 
purple when the sunlight falls upon 
it, so the souls of these solitaries 
in their desert homes reflected the 
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light of eternal truth, which they 
gave in colours of surpassing beauty 
to the world; but as the same 
snow falling in the valleys and 
amongst the habitations of men 
becomes foul and corrupt by con- 
tact with the earth, so they, ming- 
ling with the follies from which 
they had fled, lost their distinctive 
character, and became worse than 
those whom they pretended to de- 
spise. 

But monasticism was not dead. 
In the words of a great French 
writer, ‘It has been with religion 
as with the glory of arms and the 
splendour of letters. Following a 
mysterious but incontestable law, 
it is always from the east to the 
west that progress, light, and 
strength have gone forth. Like 
the light of day, they are born in 
the east, but rise and shine more 
and more in proportion as they 
advance towards the west.’ 

St. Jerome, St. Gregory, Augus- 
tine, John Cassianus, Salvin, and 
a host of others too numerous to 
mention, rescued the flickering 
lamp of devotion as it was just 
expiring, and carried it in triumph 
to the West, where it burst into a 
flame. Nations were converted, 
cities reformed, empires conquered 
by the prayers, the tears, the 
teachings of the monks. Yet 
again they were nearly suffering 
an eclipse at the end of the fifth 
century, when, from out the woody 
heights and almost inaccessible 
gorges of Subiaco, Benedict, the 
great father of monastic reform, 
issued his celebrated rule. 

The two governing principles of 
Benedict’s rule are action, or la- 
bour, and implicit obedience. The 
labour consists externally in manual 
or literary works—devoting seven 
hours a-day to prayer, seven to 
manual labour, and two to read- 
ing. They live sparingly — they 
are clad poorly—they individually 
possess nothing. 
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‘The fewer things a man wants 
the nearer he is to God,’ said So- 
crates. 

The monastery contained all the 
requisites oflife within its enclosures, 
workshops, bakeries, mills, pastures, 
besides a hospital and guest-house, 
where charity and hospitality were 
dispensed to both rich and poor. 
Some of the religious were elevated 
to the priesthood for the service of 
the house, as it must be borne in 
mind that a monk is not neces- 
sarily a priest; indeed, very few 
of the Eastern solitaries were or- 
dained. 

To the Benedictines the West 
owes Christianity. It was carried 
by Andomar and Columban to 
Gaul, by Augustine and Wilfrid 
to England, by Killian and Boni- 
face to Germany, by Hildefonso to 
Spain, by Anschar to Denmark, and 
by Giles of Tusculum to Poland. 

From St. Benedict sprang those 
orders which, under the names of 
Carthusian, Cistercian, and Camal- 
dolese, follow his rule and mode of 
life. During the progress of the 
world other orders have arisen, each 
with a special mission to fulfil. 

In the age of chivalry, the 
Knights Templars, and those of 
St. John of Jerusalem, devoted 
themselves to works of mercy and 
the deliverance of Christendom 
from the Turks. The Franciscans 
and the Dominicans, in the thir- 
teenth century, by public preach- 
ing and the practice of evangelical 
poverty, raised up bulwarks to 
stem the torrent of corruption that 
had set in. And in 1500 the 
Jesuits, the last great order of the 
Church of Rome, made its appear- 
ance. 

With all these numerous orders 
women were invariably associated, 
following the same rules, differing 
merely in the constitutions and 
disposition of time, which was 
principally devoted to prayer and 
work, 
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To the labours of these holy 
women we are indebted for most 
of the beautiful specimens of lace, 
tapestry, and embroidery which 
have been the wonder and admira- 
tion of all ages. 

Their wisdom and learning were 
the astonishment of the times in 
which they lived, and they added 
considerably to the cause of lite- 
rature by their valuable manu- 
scripts and other works. 

The learning of the Benedictine 
nuns of Britain and Germany dur- 
ing the Middle Ages is a matter 
of history ; and their skill in tran- 
scribing and composing books was 
emulated by the nuns of Eikers, in 
Belgium, who were celebrated for 
their beautiful paintings and writ- 
ings, two of their abbesses, Har- 
lind and Renild, not only doing 
much embroidery and weaving, but 
also transcribing with their own 
hands most of the Holy Scriptures, 
ornamenting them with pearls, 
jewels, and gold. 

Hroswita, the nun of Gander- 
sheim, was an admirable poetess, 
and gained great renown by her 
poem on Otho I.; while everyone 
knows of Helena Piscopia, the 
beautiful Benedictine nun, who, 
possessing perfect knowledge of 
six languages, including Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabic, was also a 
poetess, a theologian, and a doctor 
of philosophy in the University of 
Padua. 

Equally learned in the annals of 
monasticism was Gertrude, the Be- 
nedictine, and Catherine of Sienna, 
the young Dominican nun, who 
succeeded by her counsels and ex- 
hortations in establishing the peace 
of Italy, reconciled monarchs, re- 
called the Pope from Avignon, and 
brought about the reform amongst 
the clergy which was so much 
needed. To the meek and gentle 
Hildegarde kings and princes wrote 
in terms of humble supplication ; 
while Hilda, Abbess of Tadcaster, 
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exercised the same influence over 
the rich and poor of Britain. 

To most of the convents were 
attached hospitals for the sick, and 
the poor were daily relieved at 
their gates; they were the kind 
instructresses and monitors of the 
young ; and Du Guesclin declared 
he owed his youthful aspirations, 
his after greatness, to the affection 
and sweetness of his aunt, a nun 
who, by her loving charity, soft- 
ened the hearts of his parents to- 
wards him, and caused them to 
take an interest in the boy they 
had previously neglected. 

For more than ten centuries the 
monasteries were the schools, the 
archives, the hostelries, the stu- 
dios, and the hospitals of Chris- 
tian society. Some of the greatest 
scholars, such as Albertus Mag- 
nus, Thomas Aquinas, and Richard 
of St. Victor, came from their ranks. 
To the monks we are chiefly indebt- 
ed for our knowledge of literature 
and the fine arts. St. Gregory and 
his missioners brought a Homer 
to England; and Raban Maur is 
celebrated for having first intro- 
duced Greek literature into Ger- 
many. 

They have left us the finest 
monuments of religious architec- 
ture in the world. They were 
skilled as orators, physicians, che- 
mists, astronomers, and philoso- 
phers. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the monks of St. Gall 
were great musicians. Theophilus 
Macchetto, a Venetian monk of Ca- 
maldoli, published a work called 
Curiositates Musicales, the first 
trace of musical notes being found 
in the Abbey of Corby, in Saxony. 
For sculpture and painting they 
were famed—the names of Fra 
Bartholomeo and Angelico of Fie- 
sole obtaining everlasting renown. 
The monks were the authors of all 
the improvements in Germanic 
agriculture. They were the au- 
thors of many scientific discove- 
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ries, including gunpowder. They 
were the patient transcribers of 
every religious work. 

Every English child has its own 
little Testament now—every cot- 
tage roof shelters a treasure that 
not three centuries ago monarchs 
would have given half their king- 
doms to possess ; but to whom do 
we owe this blessing? To the 
pale, silent monk, who slowly and 
painfully, but with an awe and love 
of which we have little comprehen- 
sion, lingered over each inspired 
word as he recorded it on the vel- 
lum page. 

But while we speak of the beauty 
and worth of the monastic order, 
we must not forget its abuses. We 
are not writing an apology for 
monasticism ; we are simply record- 
ing historical facts. 

In all ages, certain monasteries 
and certain individuals have fallen 
into laxity and become a scandal 
to the world. 

This has been the case with all 
human institutions ; but, as Lacor- 
daire observes, ‘abuses prove no- 
thing against any institution.’ 

In the monasteries abuse was 
the result of non-observance of the 
vows, especially that of poverty, 
which was engendered by the piety 
and munificent donations of secu- 
lars; and in later times by the 
law of the commende, which per- 
mitted kings to appoint their bas- 
tard children, and persons totally 
unworthy, to receive the revenues 
of the unfortunate abbeys. 

Even now, in the nineteenth 
century, the same old desire of 
sacrifice exists, the same old Or- 
ders flourish, and when swept away 
from one nation by revolution, 
spring up with renewed activity in 
another. 

Whether they have fulfilled their 
work, whether the desire of a se- 
cluded life is right or not, is a 
matter of opinion; but whatever 
our feelings may be on that sub- 
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ject, it is scarcely just to blame an 
institution that has lasted so many 
. hundreds of years and produced 
such great results, for the frivolous 
quarrels and petty spite of a simple 
community, nor to place such wo- 
men as Bridget of Sweden, Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, and Catherine of 
Sienna, side by side with Mesdames 
Saurin, Star, and Kennedy. 

All those numerous sisterhoods 
which abound in the present day 
are not Orders, but simply con- 
gregations of pious women liv- 
ing together under certain rules, 
wearing a religious dress, and de- 
voting themselves to the instruc- 
tion of youth and the visitation of 
the sick. They bear upon them no 
impress of the past, few dating 
back farther than the present cen- 
tury. The Church of Rome, though 
she approves, has not canonised 
one amongst their ranks; and 
they are merely doing the work 
which the Christian matron of 
the Middle Ages was delighted to 
perform, but which is neglected 
by the ‘women of the period.’ 
They are raised to meet the exi- 
gences of the times, and are at 
least entitled to our respect and 
admiration ; for, while deploring 
the scandal of the late trial, we 
must not ignore the heroic labours 
of the Sisters of Mercy and Charity 
in America, Ireland, and the Cri- 
mea; nor the retiring Christ-like 
charity of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, about whom we have lately 
read so much in periodicals of the 
day. 

The tree that was planted by 
Paul of Thebes, in the lonely de- 
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sert by the side of the melancholy 
Nile, has overshadowed the world, 
age after age putting forth new 
branches, some bearing rich fruit 
amid the silence and shadow of 
the leaves ; some bursting into 
flowers of sweetest beauty, filling 
the earth with their fragrance. A 
good and noble deed will ever find 
its echo in the hearts of all true 
men. Shall it, then, fail of its reward 
with Him who said, ‘ Inasmuch as 
ye did it to the least of these My 
brethren, ye did it unto Me’? 

*O ye ancient solitaries, ye liv- 
ing temples of the Holy Ghost in 
the desert, ye are less known and 
less renowned than your lifeless 
neighbours, the temples of Luxor, 
Thebes, and Baalbec. Every child 
can tell of the Pyramids, one of 
the seven wonders of the world, 
over which your eyes looked up 
to heaven; but no one speaks of 
you who are the living wonders of 
the new and redeemed world. 

‘A thousand songs speak and 
sing of the statue of Memnon, 
which stands on the borders of 
your desert, and which is fabu- 
lously said to have sounded when 
struck by the rays of the morning 
sun ; but no voice praises you who 
sang day and night the hymn of 
the glory of the Creator in His 
creatures. Deeper than the hiero- 
glyphics in the sands of your home 
are you buried in the forgetfulness 
of the world; but yet the key is 
not lost which opens and ex- 
plains the sublime mysteries of 
your existence—faith in redemp- 
tion through the incarnation of 
the Son of God.’ 
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“But, bless my heart! they were all of them blind.” 





ETHEL IN FAIRYLAND. 


—— 


WHEN Ethel awoke in Fairyland 

There was much she could not understand : 
Why was the sky such a marvellous blue, 

And the grass never damp to the thinnest shoe ? 
Why in the world did the roses sing, 

And the lilies flirt (such a curious thing !), 
And the peach-trees walk about, and say, 

‘ My dear, would you like some fruit to-day ?” 
Why did tomtit and yellow-hammer 

Talk such beautiful English grammar ? 

Instead of wheat, there were growing crops 

Of cocoa-nut paste and chocolate-drops ; 
While the doves which at home could only coo 
(Such a monotonous thing to do !) 

Came to her murmuring, ‘O, so nice! 

Dear little girl, have some strawberry-ice.’ 








To King Oberon’s palace soon came she : 

O, what a dainty king was he! 

Not a bit like Harry the Eighth, although 

Fond of the girls, as all men know. 

He sat on a chair of oak most antiquate, 

And drank from a goblet of quite gigantic weight 
(Two grains at least) a wine whose sparkle 
Would give youth to a party patriarchal. 

Crush all Champagne in a single tumbler, 

Yet the draught were flatter far and humbler. 


Suddenly Puck, with a quaint red cap astray 

On a quainter head, popped through the tapestry : 
* My liege,’ he cried, ‘ I’m sorry to say 

Her fairy Majesty comes this way ; 

And as, according to Titania, 

You suffer from erotomania— 

’Tis a very long word, but the ladies speak 

In these learned days such heaps of Greek !— 

A safer thing it would probably be 

If this little lady came with me.’ 


Ethel thought herself in luck 

To have for a comrade frolicsome Puck : 

He sang as he went, this merry old elf, 

And talked to the child, and grinned to himself ; 
VOL. IV. 
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As harmless a joker, as quaint a deceiver, 
As when he made fun of Bottom the weaver, 
Which was, if Bunsen and Lepsius know, 
At least three thousand years ago. 


‘Would you like to see our dogs, my pet ?” 
There surely was never a little girl yet, 

Since girls were found in violet-beds, 

That did not love such quadrupeds ; 

And the dogs, the dogs of the fairy nation !— 
Who could resist such a rare temptation ? 
The favourite breed, you'll understand, 

In the fairy realm is the Oldfoundland. 





‘We fairies,’ quoth Puck, ‘have a doggy mood in us ; 
And, O, the dogs were multitudinous ! 

There were mighty mastiffs, strong and stately, 
Pets that had come from Liliput lately, 

Dogs that waddled like fat old fogies, 

Dogs so black that they looked like bogies, 
Greyhound, otterhound, foxhound, beagle, 

And biggest of all that dog most regal, 

Who reigns in the sky when heat’s a rager, 
And is known by the name of Canis Major: 
But what to the child seemed quaint and queer, 
Not a dog of them all had a single ear. 





*O, what a shame ’ cried the little one ; 

* All their beautiful ears are gone. 

How wicked you fairies were to crop them !’ 
Quoth Puck, ‘ If the fairies did, I'd whop them. 
But the wicked deed, I tell you true, 

Is done by little girls like you : 

Into books that teach you how to spell, 

Don’t you put lots of dogs’-ears ? Well, 

If you lazily waste so many, 

How can our fairy dogs have any ? 


Poor little Ethel looked very much vext ; 

So Puck, to cheer her, took her next 

To a wide soft hollow of emerald down 
Overlooking the fairy town— 

The fairy town with its crystal towers 

And its tiny palaces buried in bowers, 

And its fountains flashing with iced Moselle, 
And the fairy belle and the fairy swell 

In their Rotten Row and their small Pall Mall, 
Wasting their morning uncommonly well. 


Suddenly tinkled musically 
A shepherd’s pipe through the grassy valley, 
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And Ethel saw come over the steep 

A mighty multitude of sheep. 

White in the sun their fleeces gleamed, 

As down the velvet slope they streamed, 

As forth in ordered lines they fare, 

Drawn by that blithe pipe’s marvellous air. 

The giant ram that led the track 

Was Aries, out of the Zodiac ; 

Myriads on myriads came behind, 

But, bless my heart ! they were all of them blind. 


‘Now, why is this? Your sheep can’t see !’ 

Little Ethel exclaimed ; ‘ you daren’t blame me.’ 

Said Puck, with a laugh, ‘’Tis a very great pity ; 

But boys will be naughty, and girls will be pretty. 

You w// have bright eyes and bunches of curls, 

And the boys will be throwing sheep’s eyes at the girls ; 
The girls, I regret to say, don’t care a button— 

They encourage the boys, and don’t think of the mutton. 
Sheep’s eyes flung at you may be pleasant, no doubt ; 
But why should our Fairyland sheep go without ? 


FUSSY FOLK. 


--_o 


WE all know people who live in a 
fuss ; not necessarily in a real tur- 
moil of circumstances, but in a 
fume of their own brewing —in 
chains which they have woven out 
of cobwebs, in tempests conjured 
up from teapots. They are people 
with whom anything serves for an 
occasion of fuss—people who can 
do nothing quietly and bear no- 
thing silently, but who must take 
the whole world into their confi- 
dence, and discuss in public, and 
with a loud voice, the most inti- 
mate as well as the most trivial 
events of their lives. These are 
the people who wash their dirty 
linen right in the very midst of the 
market-place, and insist on the 


passers-by noting carefully how 
very dirty it is—the people who 
are for ever dragging their friends 
into the thorny intricacies of their 
‘case,’ when they have a grievance, 
which is very nearly always, and 
demanding from them attention, 
advocacy, and judgment, as if they 
were a court appointed to try causes 
—the people with whom a domes- 
tic tiff is laid before the tribunal of 
public opinion as solemnly as if it 
was the casus de/ii of an interna- 
tional uprising, and who, when they 
have really any grave family dis- 
turbance, leave no one in rest or 
peace until the whole story is told 
and retold down to the most mi- 
nute circumstance, and sides are 
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And Ethel saw come over the steep 

A mighty multitude of sheep. 

White in the sun their fleeces gleamed, 
As down the velvet slope they streamed, 
As forth in ordered lines they fare, 

Drawn by that blithe pipe’s marvellous air. 
The giant ram that led the track 

Was Aries, out of the Zodiac ; 

Myriads on myriads came behind, 


But, bless my heart! they were all of them blind. 


‘ Now, why is this? Your sheep can’t see ! 


Little Ethel exclaimed ; ‘ you daren’t blame me.’ 

Said Puck, with a laugh, ‘’Tis a very great pity ; 

But boys will be naughty, and girls will be pretty. 

You wz// have bright eyes and bunches of curls, 

And the boys will be throwing sheep’s eyes at the girls ; 
The girls, I regret to say, don’t care a button— 

They encourage the boys, and don’t think of the mutton. 
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fuss ; not necessarily in a real tur- 
moil of circumstances, but in a 
fume of their own brewing —in 
chains which they have woven out 
of cobwebs, in tempests conjured 
up from teapots. They are people 
with whom anything serves for an 
occasion of fuss—people who can 
do nothing quietly and bear no- 
thing silently, but who must take 
the whole world into their confi- 
dence, and discuss in public, and 
with a loud voice, the most inti- 
mate as well as the most trivial 
events of their lives. These are 
the people who wash their dirty 
linen right in the very midst of the 
market-place, and insist on the 
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passers-by noting carefully how 
very dirty it is—the people who 
are for ever dragging their friends 
into the thorny intricacies of their 
‘case,’ when they have a grievance, 
which is very nearly always, and 
demanding from them attention, 
advocacy, and judgment, as if they 
were a court appointed to try causes 
—the people with whom a domes- 
tic tiff is laid before the tribunal of 
public opinion as solemnly as if it 
was the casus belli of an interna- 
tional uprising, and who, when they 
have really any grave family dis- 
turbance, leave no one in rest or 
peace until the whole story is told 
and retold down to the most mi- 
nute circumstance, and sides are 
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taken definitively and with pas- 
sionate partisanship. For fussy 
folk will not have anything like 
impartial holding or an indifferent 
attitude; they must have all, or 
will have none; and anything like 
‘faults on both sides’ they stigma- 
tise as half-heartedness, saying, in 
their exaggerated way, that they 
‘would rather have an open enemy 
than a false friend.’ There is no 
escape from it: when you know 
fussy folk who quarrel with their 
belongings, as so many of them 
do, you must needs take suit and 
service for one or the other; for 
you will not be permitted to stand 
between, holding with both and 
neither. 

Fussy folk are great, too, in ill- 
ness. A trifling indisposition among 
them is as seriously regarded as an- 
other person’s mortal disease ; and 
they have the habit of anticipating 
fatal results for the most trumpery 
little ailment of which others would 
make no complaint at all. Hence 
they seem as if they are continually 
knocking at death’s door, and mak- 
ing miraculous recoveries; and 
you are being continually taken 
aback by their appearing unex- 
pectedly at an evening party say, 
or a fatiguing /fée, radiant and 
blooming, when by the report you 
received of them yesterday you 
thought them at the least in immi- 
nent peril of an untimely decease. 
But they like these little surprises ; 
they are half the charm of exist- 
ence to them, and give them an 
air of movement and specialty of 
constitution, to say the least of it, 
peculiar. 

Fussy folk are always apparently 
in some tremendous cataclysm of 
fortune, in which they expect their 
friends to take a deep and endur- 
ing interest. All the active forces 
of life seem to be concentrated in 
their path, and where others can 
go on for years in jog-trot quiet- 
ness, your fussy folk cannot live 
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through a week without a cata- 
strophe on hand. And no sooner 
has one overwhelming event been 
safely got over, and their much-en- 
during circle gained a short breath- 
ing-time of peace, than another 
overwhelming event crops up, and 
the whole vital machinery of sym- 
pathy and interest and condolence 
is put in motion again—the whole 
tumult and excitement are revived 
—and the clatter and confusion of 
tongues and thoughts once more 
stirred up and set a-going. But 
seeing that this last overwhelming 
event is as unimportant as the first 
—perhaps being the birth of a 
baby, or the death of an octoge- 
narian, or the sailing of a son for 
the East Indies, or any other such 
circumstance as little exceptional 
in the ordinary run of human ex- 
perience—the poor friends have a 
busy time of it as well as a useless 
one ; for unless the fussy folk were 
absolutely denied all free action, 
and all outside life whatsoever, 
they must of necessity come some- 
times to roughish places, and re- 
ceive uncomfortable knocks like 
the rest of the world. All cannot 
be made smooth for them, and 
their roses must perforce have 
thorns. And even if they were 
taken care of, and put under 
bell-glasses, like rare plants, and 
sheltered from every wind that 
blows and every accident of the 
garden—well, even then they 
would make a fuss about the colour 
of their leaf-mould, or the drops 
of moisture inside the glass, and 
speak of them as if they were the 
thunder-showers deluging their un- 
protected neighbours in the open. 
You could not reduce their lives 
down to such simple conditions 
that they would not find occasions 
for a fuss. Any stick does for a 


peg when one is wanted; and on 
this truth fussy folk hang their 
whole existence. 

Fussy folk may be happy or un- 
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happy in their lives; it is quite 
immaterial which they are, their 
condition in no wise affecting their 
fuss. If happy, then they are to 
be classed as sentimental, gushing, 
emotional; if unhappy, they are 
generally passionate and _boister- 
ous, and a little fiercely inclined. 
Love, which has so frequently a 
calming and secretive effect on 
others of the more ordinary kind, 
makes fussy folk even more de- 
monstrative. A woman of the 
fussy race will go about the world 
talking of the perfections of her 
husband, and her own intense love 
for him, as if a wife’s love for her 
husband was quite a new experi- 
ence in her generation, and some- 
thing curious and interesting for 
men and women to study. She 
seems to think that no sweetness 
can exist in quiet happiness, no 
truth or passion in silent adora- 
tion. 

‘Look at him—what a dear he 
is! how handsome! how elegant !’ 
she says to an acquaintance not 
half an hour old, surveying her 
matrimonial proprietor with an en- 
thusiastic admiration perfectly ge- 
nuine, if ridiculously fussy. 

And when he comes to speak to 
her after dinner, as he and the 
other gentlemen lounge up into the 
drawing-room, she either takes his 
hand in hers, or puts her arm round 
him still more expressively, or she 
leans back in her chair and holds 
up her face coaxingly, irresistibly 
suggesting kissing to the onlookers 
grouped about the room. There 
is no affectation in all this; it is 
simply wearing her heart upon her 
sleeve, though not for daws to peck 
at, and carrying to an extreme the 
natural right of emotional honesty. 
Where other women keep their 
love in hand, and throw it into the 
shadow when in public, the woman 
of the fussy race lets hers ramp 
abroad, and is never satisfied until 
she can set it in the full blaze of 
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the sunlight for all the world to 
study and admire. 

If the husband does anything in 
life—if he is a musician, artist, 
barrister, parson, what not — the 
amount of fuss in which the wife 
inwraps his commonest produc- 
tions, and even his failures, is some- 
thing marvellous to hear. She has 
a way of speaking of his work el- 
liptically, allusively, as if you must 
necessarily be quite as well up in 
the subject as herself. She cannot 
suppose you so densely ignorant as 
to need enlightening on such an 
important matter as this. You 
must, of course, know what she 
means when she speaks of Twitter, 
whose name you never heard, hav- 
ing performed the Nocturne in G 
minor last night. You knew no- 
thing of the Nocturne, nor where 
it was performed, nor who wrote 
it (though you guess at this), nor 
why it was in G minor and not in 
B sharp, nor on what instrument 
Twitter performed it, nor who the 
renowned Twitter is, from first to 
last. But you look wise and sym- 
pathetic, and perhaps escape dis- 
covery. Or she tells you with 
quite an air of triumph, and as if 
you must be so very much pleased 
to hear it, that Aquafortis, of whose 
existence you have also up to this 
moment been in humiliating igno- 
rance, has come to the second half 
of the middle distance—he got 
there yesterday—in his engraving 
of ‘Last Loves,’ a large oil paint- 
ing by her husband. The whole 
of the last part is subauditer, being 
something too well known to need 
explanation, according to her. For 
is it not a matter of world-wide 
notoriety, says the fussy wife to her- 
self—believing, teo, what she says 
—that her husband painted the fa- 
mous painting called ‘Last Loves’? 
—not sold, though, and not 
hung—and that Aquafortis, an en- 
graver about equal in merit to the 
artist, is engraving it?— for the 
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market in Basinghall-street appa- 
rently. But if you were to believe 
the fussy wife, the Nocturne, which 
had fallen as flat as the key in 
which it was written, and which 
the musical critics disdained even 
to crush, or the ‘ Last Loves,’ in a 
suit of olive-green, which the R. A. 
ignominiously rejected, is the artis- 
tic creation par excellence of the 
day, and an effort of genius which 
all intelligent persons would ap- 
preciate, and do appreciate, and 
with which they are thoroughly 
well acquainted. Poor fussy wife ! 
If only half the world would be as 
careful to recognise royal eagles as 
she is anxious to prove her geese 
swans, things would go forward 
better than they have done hitherto. 
But between eagles shot down as 
kites, and geese worshipped as 
swans, truth and ‘the best’ have a 
sharp time of it; while fuss and 
false measurements take to them- 
selves the appraisement of all things 
under heaven. 

What fussy wives are to their 
husbands, fussy folk—man and 
wife, uncles and aunts indifferently 
—are to the children of their race. 
They make such extensive capital 
of them that even the most ardent 
child-lover becomes bored and 
sated, and wishes the lovely little 
angels safe in the back-nursery. 
Every child to fussy folk is a future 
possible—no, more than that, pro- 
bable—great man or notable wo- 
man ; and the potentialities of a 
fussy nursery, where the young 
people have low foreheads and 
huge jaws, are painful physiolo- 
gically for candid, unexcitable 
people to listen to. You must be 
careful, though, to keep your can- 
dour to yourselfgand not let your 
knowledge creep through the por- 
tal of your lips ; you must not say 
that Jacky’s ‘splendid intellectual 
development’ looks to you much 
more like water on the brain than 
any abnormal amount of causality, 
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or the like; and when Jenny’s 
‘poetic temperament’ is discussed 
before you, whatever you do, do 
not hint at possible epilepsy. There 
is no use in shocking people’s feel- 
ings, or in opposing their fancies ; 
and if it gives your fussy folk plea- 
sure to reckon on all these little 
ducklings as future swans—ugly or 
pretty, always swans—why not let 
them enjoy their fancy and follow 
out their pleasure? You only 
make them uncomfortable and 
yourself unpopular; and unless 
you take to fuss on your own ac- 
count, and feel called on to set all 
the world right, and to make every- 
one think exactly as you would 
have them, your wisest plan will be 
to cultivate the virtue of silence. 
Fussy folk, however amiable in 
themselves, are terrible creatures 
for making mischief among friends; 
not that they mean to do any harm 
—quite the contrary: but from 
their inveterate habit of seeing 
molehills as mountains, and from 
the very largeness of their sym- 
pathy, they magnify the most tri- 
fling disagreeables into such hein- 
ous crimes that the smallest mis- 
understanding which comes into 
their hands invariably leaves them 
a deadly quarrel for life. They go 
about from one to the other, and 
tell everything they hear, ‘as their 
duty to let you know what is said.’ 
Every chance word, every hasty 
expression, every frothy accusation 
that was never meant to live be- 
yond the moment of its utterance 
—mere foam flung off on the top 
wave of impatience —they care- 
fully preserve and stamp in the 
enduring mould of repetition. They 
have no kind of evil intention in 
this; but by the very nature of 
them, enjoying a scrimmage of cir- 
cumstances as much as an Irish- 
man enjoys one of persons, they 
urge both sides to extreme mea- 
sures, and stand by as ‘ bottle- 
holders’ during the fight. If they 
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cannot have a fuss first-hand about 
themselves, they are determined to 
take it out of their friends. If they 
have no troubles of their own to en- 
liven them, they make the troubles 
and perplexities of their neighbours 
the piper to whose tune they dance ; 
and their dance is long and lively. 

Just about the most disastrous 
people in the world to their so- 
ciety are the fussy folk who inter- 
meddle with their neighbours’ af- 
fairs : and they always do intermed- 
dle ; they would not be of the race 
of fussers else. 

Everything which fussy folk do 
is blazoned forth to the world 
through a six-foot trumpet, and 
ticketed with letters a yard high. 
They have no respect for candles 
hidden under bushels, or for the 
ignorance of the left hand as to 
the deeds of the right. They can- 
not go into new lodgings or give a 
shilling to a beggar without calling 
the attention of the world to their 
feat, as a hen cackles to the dis- 
persed poultry-yard to let them all 
know she has laid an egg. Thus, 
when any real tornado sweeps over 
them they can scarcely do more 
than they have done already; and 
the world can give them no more 
sympathy for a misfortune than 
that which has been already be- 
stowed on the inconvenience. It 
is the old cry of the wolf a little 
altered, and with corresponding 
results according to the change of 
circumstances. Besides, people get 
tired of always having to sympathise 
with one special set of friends. 
They want variety even in their 
objects of compassion, and after a 
time resent the constant drain 
upon their feelings as they resent 
the constant application for funds 
from one individual only. This is 
a hint which fussy folk, screaming 
‘wolf! at the top of their voices all 
day long, would do well to take 
and profit by. 
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Fussy folk are good in small 
communities where there is work 
to be done not quite of the easiest 
kind. They are the ‘thivel’ or 
porridge-stick which keeps the 
mealy mass from burning ; and, as 
such, have their uses. They do 
great things in local politics, and 
are as hot as if it was a matter of 
life and death for the establish- 
ment of a local board, for the lay- 
ing on or taking offa farthing rate, 
for the introduction to the town 
ofa noted Shakespearian reader, 
of a famous acrobat, an actor, or 
even a travelling show. Here it 
is they shine resplendent as the 
sun at noon, and here it is they 
do real and honest good. They 
get up penny readings, mechanics’ 
institutes on a small scale, and 
jog the sleepy old coaches out of 
the time-worn rut in which they 
have lumbered so long. If they 
were but confined to such works 
and such a sphere, they would 
have really a good word said for 
them by their friends. But they 
cannot be always kept supplied 
with a relay of small public actions 
which have to be carried against 
the large forces of inertia, and out- 
side this one solitary use they are 
fightfully annoying. 

Well, better be a porridge-stick 
and help to stir the lumpy mass 
than a stick with no aim or final 
cause, as too many of us are ; bet- 
ter jog old coaches out of their 
long-continued ruts than sink into 
them ourselves and go to sleep by 
the way. So that, after all, though 
fussy folk are ridiculous, annoying, 
tiresome—what you will, in the way 
of being nuisances—yet they are 
superior to stagnant folk. And if 
we can honestly perceive anything 
worse than the state we reprobate, 
we have made out so much of a 
plea for condonation, and so much 
cause for praise. 
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Ir is time that someone properly 
commissioned should answer to us 
the question whether the threaten- 
ed formation of ladies’ clubs is 
meant as a stroke of sarcasm, an 
effort at vengeance, or as the na- 
tural expression of a certain dis- 
satisfaction with the conditions 
which at present govern the social 
life of women. Let us know what 
these tentatives towards ladies’ 
clubs, which are being constantly 
talked of in the papers, really mean. 
What do the women want? Do 
they want to shame men out of the 
habit of club-living? Do they aim 
at reprisals, and intend to visit 
upon us ‘that feeling of loneliness 
and isolation which it is to be 
feared we have sometimes inflicted 
upon them? Do they in good 
faith desire some further social 
opportunities, equivalent to those 
which men enjoy at their clubs? 
Or has the project sprung up 
through an odd admixture of these 
various aims—through a curious 
amalgamation of spite, and satire, 
and rebellious love of additional 
freedom? Until the enterprising 
gentlewomen who have undertaken 
the formation of ladies’ clubs can 
supply us with an intelligent raison 
@ étre for them—until they can con- 
vince us that the whole project is 
not a profound joke—they are not 
likely to be furnished with that 
assistance in the shape of pur- 
chased debentures, wanting which 
it is difficult to build and furnish 
a handsome club-house. In the 
mean time, with some diffidence— 
indeed, with downright humility 
and reverence—we beg leave to 
offer these few words of counsel to 
the promoters of the movement. 
There was once a king of Na- 


varre who turned his court into a 
bachelors’ club. His name was 
Ferdinand ; and his principal ac- 
complices were called Biron, Lon- 
gaville, and Dumain. The first 
decree issued by this moon-struck 
person was that no woman should 
come within a mile of his court, 
on penalty of losing her tongue. 
The second was that, during a 
period of three years, if any mem- 
ber of the club were discovered 
talking to a woman, he should en- 
dure such public shame as the rest 
of the court could devise. Readers 
of the greatest of English historians 
—to wit, Shakespeare, whose fiction 
is more real, and true, and near to 
us than any other writer’s fact— 


.know how that pretty scheme end- 


ed. First the one courtier began 
to rave about women, and then 
the other, until we find the witty 
and reckless Biron talking any 
quantity of antithetical nonsense 
in order to cover his ignominious 
retreat from his vows : 


‘ Let us once lose our oaths, to find 

ourselves, 

Or else we lose ourselves to keep 
our oaths. 

It is religion to be thus forsworn : 

For charity itself fulfils the law ; 

And who can sever love from cha- 
rity ?” 


That is to say, who can sever Biron 
from Rosaline? Now this true his- 
tory—for we maintain, outside all 
tag-rags of tradition and the like, 
that every story told by Shakespeare 
is actually and wholly true, and 
must have happened somewhere, 
at some time—contains an admir- 
able warning for the promoters of 
ladies’ clubs. Abjure at the outset 
impossible vows. Whatever the 
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institution is to be, let it rest on 
something safer than a gratuitous 
effort at unreachable martyrdom. 
First principles are very good 
things in their way, but they be- 
come awkward when set up as un- 
compromising standards by which 
to measure human conduct. If 
these clubs are being got up by 
women who hate the sight of men, 
and wish to be for ever hidden 
away from the offensive gaze of 
male eyes, by all means let the 
clubs be established, that we may 
have so many refuges for so many 
disagreeable people. We will ven- 
ture to say that in a club which 
has been got up to let a certain 
number of women enjoy their own 
society, without the interference of 
any masculine element whatever, 
there will be found neither a pretty 
face nor a good temper. To all 
women bent upon such seclusion, 
we bid farewell with a cheerful 
equanimity. ‘They're aiblins nae 
temptation.’ But such a notion is 
too absurd. Cruel things have been 
said of our modern women ; but 
they have never been accused of 
being such preposterous ninnies as 
to imagine that life, without an oc- 
casional chat with a man, would 
be worth having. The farce, or 
comedy, of Married Life—which 
is a translation into familiar ma- 
terials of Love's Labour's lost—pic- 
tures not only the misery and un- 
happiness of the men who have 
separated from their wives, but the 
confusion and despair of the wives 
themselves. The latter begin to 
discover that, though to have an 
unreasonable, of an ill-bred, or an 
ill-tempered husband is bad enough, 
to have none at all is a good deal 
worse. The women who want to 
shut themselves off entirely from 
male society have already plenty 
of means of doing so. It is nota 
club they want, but a convent. 
And if they object to sisterhoods 
of all kinds, they may spend their 
days in the entomological rooms of 
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the British Museum, where no man 
of woman born is likely to speak 
to them. 

This matter settled, we proceed 
to point out a few particulars which 
we fancy might be conducive to 
the success of such undertakings. 
In the first place, it would be un- 
wise to demand of any woman her 
reason for wishing to be a clubbist, 
and accordingly the club ought to 
afford to every member an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying her whim, while 
not seeking to have it specified. 
The causes which might tempt wo- 
men to become club-members are 
remarkably diverse ; and even if it 
were not so, it is absurd to suppose 
that each lady could give an intel- 
ligible theory of her wishes. If wo- 
men were reasonable, how should 
we men ever get married? A 
ladies’ club must have no particu- 
lar object in view, beyond that 
of offering to every woman who 
pleases escape from the conditions 
that surround her. It will be re- 
membered that there were no 
printed rules of admission hung 
up in the Cave of Adullam. All 
that were discontented were ad- 
mitted, and a very pretty gathering 
they must have been. But as re- 
gards modern ladies, discontent 
may have arisen in the most harm- 
less and justifiable way. ‘Take the 
well-known case of Lady Lonsdale, 
who three years ago married a can- 
tankerous old baronet. ‘This very 
estimable man, having been gifted 
by nature with an extraordinary 
nervousness and fidgetiness, can- 
not bear to have any society what- 
ever in his house. He can hear 
an organ-grinder a dozen squares 
off, and his life in London is ren- 
dered a misery by these wandering 
minstrels. The voice of a police- 


man conversing with his cook in 
the area is enough to drive him 
mad. Lady Lonsdale herself is 
not permitted to speak to him or 
to anyone else while he is reading 
the newspapers ; and the servant 
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who roughly puts coals on the fire 
is liable to instant dismissal, or 
admonition by means of a pair of 
boots. Is it to be wondered at 
that a woman, gifted with an amia- 
ble desire—common to her sex— 
of exchanging mental products 
with her kind, should suffer seri- 
ous heartburn under these restric- 
tions? What more natural than 
that she should fly with avidity to 
this association of women for the 
protection and comfort of each 
other, and that she should com- 
pensate herself for previous silence 
by the most delicious loquacity ? 
And if her husband’s little pecu- 
liarities should be made the sub- 
ject of club-talk—what then? 
People will talk of what lies near- 
est to them, and it is not impro- 
bable that there are several ladies 
in the club whose position resem- 
bles more or less that of Lady 
Lonsdale. 

Then everybody knows Kitty 
Faversham, who wrote the novel 


of last season, in which a certain 
young person’s predilections for 
her papa’s groom were displayed 
with a charming and innocent 
abandon, which the reviewers call- 


ed by another name. That Kitty 
should be buried alive in the house 
of her father, a dissenting clergy- 
man at Hornsey, and be com- 
pelled to take tea, evening after 
evening, with a number of old 
women of both sexes, is surely suf- 
ficiently painful. Has she not often 
declared that several times she has 
been nearly goaded into forsaking 
her anonymity (for, although the 
authorship of that naughty novel 
is known to the public, it is a 
secret to her parents and the Horn- 
sey dissenting interest generally), 
and announcing herself at her 
papa’s table as the lady who, in a 
novel, endeavoured to serve up one 
of her own sex au nature. We 
know that John Bunyan, even in 
the pulpit, was sorely tempted to 
break out into fits of cursing and 
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swearing ; and some day or other 
Kitty, unless she get some safety- 
valve in the mean while, is bound 
to astonish her papa’s pious visit- 
ors. Such a safety-valve she would 
certainly find in a ladies’ club. 
Fancy the fine freedom and elas- 
ticity she would experience in the 
club reading-room! Think of the 
almost frantic way in which she 
would revel in her new-found liber- 
ty of speech; and what astonish- 
ing sentiments would flow forth 
from her pretty mouth! Of course, 
we take it for granted that ‘literary 
women’ will be eligible for admis- 
sion. At least, there can be no 
harm in trying them ; and, if their 
society be not found agreeable, 
they may be gently invited to 
withdraw and form a separate in- 
stitution by themselves. ‘ Literary 
men’ are much sought after by the 
clubs just now, when they can be 
persuaded to comb their hair and 
wear a collar. They don’t talk 
about horses ; they sit up as late 
as you like, and are seldom averse 
to ‘just another; and they occa- 
sionally, when off their guard, utter 
a mot. It is hard to talk of literary 
women as a class, because they are 
individually so diverse ; but some 
general rules might be laid down 
for their particular benefit, which 
would bring them more into con- 
sonance with each other. For in- 
stance, it might be enacted that no 
woman should part her hair at the 
side, instead of in the middle ; that 
no woman be permitted to imitate . 
Byron’s bust in dressing her own ; 
and that all such exclamations as 
‘heavenly!’ shall not be accom- 
panied by an expressive glance to- 
wards the ceiling. Finally, on this 
head, let no literary woman run 
into debt with the club-waiters. 
Besides such members as Lady 
Lonsdale and Miss Faversham, 
who have escaped from domestic 
restrictions, you will find many 
who have become members mere- 
ly to gratify a feminine love for 











things forbidden. The half-spiteful 
way in which some women speak 
of clubs, and try to worm out the 
secrets of club-life, is not unfre- 
quently just touched with envy; 
and there are innumerable women 
who would gladly join a club sim- 
ply because they have hitherto not 
been permitted to join a club. 
Brothers know the curiosity which 
prompts certain young women to 
sneak into certain apartments not 
their own, and there practise with 
foils, and skin their delicate knuc- 
kles with Indian clubs, and puff 
a little at some -cigar or pipe, 
and have a peep into a French 
novel, and try the effect of wear- 
ing a soldier’s jacket or a col- 
legian’s cap. This innocent wick- 
edness might be amply gratified in 
a ladies’ club; and then look at 
the grand airs of equality and im- 
portance which these pretty young 
sinners would assume! They would 
be on even terms with their male 
relatives of all degrees. 

‘John, do tell me what caused 
Miss Violet Vieuxtemps to refuse 
to come upon the stage the other 
evening ?’ says one of them to her 
brother. , 

‘I won't,’ he replies. 

‘Do tell me! Is it true that she 
is married to the Duke of 
and that she saw ? 

‘I’m not going to tell you any- 
thing about it,’ he insists. 

‘QO, then,’ she replies carelessly, 
‘I shall hear all about it at the 
club, when I go down this even- 
ing.’ 

We may assume fairly that the 
young lady will not be disappoint- 
ed, if it is scandal she wants, and 
if it is to a ladies’ club that she 
goes for it. 

Then consider the enormous 
weapon which such an institution 
places in the hands of a girl who 
is engaged. In the natural course 
of things, she has a quarrel with 
her lover at least once a week. 
Now, in the olden time, before 
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ladies’ clubs were thought of, 
a lover could always punish the 
sauciness of his sweetheart by 
remaining away from her. The 
very value and pleasure of his so- 
ciety lay in the fact that he filled 
up those intervening hours of the 
day in which she otherwise would 
feel lonely or dull. It is no fun 
for lovers to meet at dinner, or 
during any of those formal periods 
of the day’s history in which gene- 
ral society steps in and demands 
attention. He monopolises the 
delicious intervals of quiet and se- 
clusion ; and gives his tender-heart- 
ed friend some kindly words of 
which she has comforting remi- 
niscences when her family du- 
ties take her into general com- 
pany. Now when she, out of the 
contrariety of her heart, teases him 
and provokes a quarrel, he remains 
away, and cruelly hopes that she 
may mope and suffer during those 
intervals which otherwise he would 
have enlightened by his presence. 
He trusts that she is alone and sor- 
rowful, while he has his club and 
all the resources of good-fellowship 
there. But now, matters are wholly 
reversed. She, too, has her club ; 
with its billiards, journals, books, 
cosy talk, and (shall we suggest 
it?) romping. He is not only 
powerless to make her sorry for 
what she has done; but when he 
attempts to punish her, he only 
drives her into society which is 
likely to produce an estrangement 
between them. Then he will begin 
to hate that club. He does not 
stay to consider that, in the past 
times, perhaps she too has bitterly 
thought of the resources of a club, 
and wondered whether they might 
not wholly lead him away from 
her. In such a case, wisdom would 
suggest a compromise and mutual 
adjuration of club-life; and then 
Emily need not tell her lover and 
future husband what a sham her 
club-life was, how she had con- 
formed to it only as a means of 
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compelling him to her feet, and 
how she hated it while she was 
condemned to suffer it. Clubs are 
not for engaged people. 

So much being said for some of 
the uses to which ladies’ clubs are 
likely to be applied, let us look at 
some of the technical arrangements. 
Of course there must be a com- 
mittee of management. No soli- 
tary secretary or other official, 
being a woman, could properly 
reprimand or dismiss a peccant 
servant, if the servant happen to 
be a man; for naturally there will 
be both men and maids required 
as domestics. You must have 
male waiters, butlers, markers, and 
the like, and you must also have 
buxom handmaidens for the dress- 
ing-rooms. So far as the girls are 
concerned, there would be no 
difficulty, we apprehend, about 
their being kept in order ; at least, 
we have heard of ladies who did 
not shrink from the painful duty 
of abusing their maid-servants in 
But 


polite and cutting language. 
in order to awe into submission 
an erring butler, for example, the 
conjoined and mysterious force of 
a committee will be necessary. 
So, too, in the case of a member 
whose conduct should demand the 


penalty of expulsion. A secret 
Council of Ten might issue its fiat 
anonymously, and consign the 
offender to outer darkness. But 
what we beg the committee not to 
do is to resolve itself into a wine 
committee. Pray leave the order- 
ing of the wines to the chief butler, 
subject, of course, to keen scrutiny, 
because, if it should be resolved 
upon to permit gentlemen to visit 
at the club—a point which we 
shall afterwards discuss—it would 
be unwise to offer them only 
ladies’ wines. To a moral cer- 
tainty, the ungrateful creatures 
would laugh and scoff at your ar- 
rangements the moment they found 
themselves outside the gate of 
Eden. Indeed, dear ladies, you 
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would stand convicted of down- 
right imbecility if there were no- 
thing in your cellar but very sweet 
champagne, very sweet sherry, and 
port fit for nothing but negus. 

Shall you have a smoking-room ? 
It would be of no use to your male 
visitors; for in England, as yet, 
we do not allow gentlemen to 
smoke in the presence of ladies. 
But it might be a great comfort to 
many of yourselves. There should 
be placed in an ante-chamber a 
number of suits of smoking-clothes, 
which would prevent your carrying 
away much of the odour of tobacco. 
These suits might be made pictur- 
esque ; indeed, for so wholly pri- 
vate a dress, some curious experi- 
ments in costume might be made 
by the more ingenious among you. 
We should not recommend the 
flannel suit which some of the 
Cornish miners use, as it would 
make you look too like a com- 
pany of jolly watermen. Remem- 
ber this also—the smoke of bad 
cigars clings to the hair, while that 
of good cigars does not. This is 
an absolute fact, which you may 
prove by experiment, and it ought 
to render you careful about the 
brands you may order. There is 
a person called Partaga. His ad- 
dress is No. 158 Calle de la In- 
dustria, Habana; and his cigars 
do net interfere with the natural 
or artificial perfume of hyacinthine 
locks. Your gentlemen visitors 
will have kindly reminiscences of 
you if you give them each at part- 
ing one of Partaga’s ‘ Londres.’ 

Billiard-rooms are necessary. 
The marker must be a man, large 
and solemn, with a bass voice. 
He must be expected to exercise 
some moral authority, and all 
ebullitions of temper he will treat 
as infringements of the laws of the 
game. Special laws might be 
printed, framed, and hung along- 
side the general laws, beginning 
in this fashion : 

‘If the player strike her adver- 








sary with the thick end of her cue, 
the marker shall convey the player 
outside, downstairs, and into a 
cab, that she may be sent home.’ 

‘Ladies are requested to re- 
member that the word “fluke” 
denotes either the end of an an- 
chor or a particular kind of flat- 
fish, and that all other applications 
of the word are at once improper 
and not polite.’ 

That no monopoly ofthe tables 
by a number of elderly ladies be 
possible, rules on this subject must 
also be printed. The surrender- 
ing of at least one billiard-room to 
non-smokers is desirable. Betting 
to be allowed in moderation ; but 
in no case may the bet be made 
in gloves. In too many cases, 
the winner is averse to this mer- 
cenary and formal payment of a 
debt of honour, and, where she 
would have slipped a half-sovereign 
into her pocket with agility and 
grace, she refuses to enact the 
penalty of gloves. What, how- 
ever, 1s moderation in betting? it 
may be asked. We should be 
disposed to limit to five shillings 
all betting upon a game in which 
the bettor does not play. Three- 
penny points at pool are surely 
sufficient. All bets to be paid on 
the spot, and the marker always 
to be provided with a pocketful 
of change. 

The reading-room ought to be 
under the charge of an old lady 
of vigorous mental digestion, who 
could unharmed read most of the 
new books announced, and judge 
whether they might go into circu- 
lation among the club. This lite- 
rary taster would be empowered 
to place all ‘shady’ books in a 
particular library, so that members 
of sensitive delicacy might be able 
to avoid having their feelings out- 
raged. If any lady were partial to 
a certain kind of literature with 
which some novelists have of late 
plentifully supplied us, she would 
have to brave the ordeal of walk- 
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ing up to this special library. 
Whether there would be much 
dust upon the shelves of this sec- 
tion, is a matter upon which we 
do not venture to express an 
opinion. But so far as the gene- 
ral ordering of books is concerned, 
it would be incumbent upon the 
managing lady to see that the 
literature of the club should not 
consist exclusively of fiction. She 
must with every dozen novels 
order three volumes of travels, one 
of poetry, and one of sermons. 
The volumes of sermons need not 
have their edges cut until they are 
wanted. 

Once upon a time it would have 
been deemed impertinent for a 
writer to offer suggestions about 
cooking to a society of women ; 
but, as times go, it is to be feared 
that that is the subject on which 
our modern ladies will chiefly be- 
tray their ignorance. We there- 
fore beseech them not to meddle 
any more with the club kitchen 
than with the kitchen of their own 
house. They will do much better 
to trust experienced servants. If 
one lady have an odd notion about 
a particular dish, by all means let 
her have the experiment made for 
her own benefit; but on no ac- 
count should the risk be run of 
letting amateur cooks trifle with 
the feelings of the whole club. 
In any case, a ladies’ club is not 
likely to be what is called a 
‘dining’ club. Good substantial 
luncheons, with clear beer and 
sound wine, should always be pro- 
curable; and it should also be 
possible to arrange beforehand for 
‘a swell dinner.’ Don’t a good 
many gentlemen chiefly use their 
club for the entertainment of 
bachelor or other friends whom 
they are not particularly anxious 
to see at their private house? And 
is it not probable that a lady may 
be glad to ask to dinner at her 
club some friend whom she would 
rather not introduce to her do- 
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mestic circle? Suppose our lady- 
novelist makes a hit with her new 
book, and would like to have a 
little merry-making over her good- 
fortune, how could she do so in 
her papa’s house? What she 
wants is to have a few friends 
together who are in the secret of 
her authorship—who will, over an 
enlivening dinner, compliment her 
upon her success and share her 
joy. How opportune would a 
club be under the circumstances ! 
Fancy the hiss and sparkle of the 
champagne, the funny talk, the 
merriment, and brightness of the 
dinner ; then coffee in the smok- 
ing-room ; then pool in one of the 
billiard - rooms, with threepenny 
‘pots.’ Or take the case of the 
lady whose husband has quarrelled 
with the husband of her dearest 
friend. She dare not ask her dear- 
est friend to the house ; and, if she 
did, the invitation would be re- 
fused. The two women, anxious 
to see each other, cannot do so 
until their boors of husbands be 
reconciled again; but if either 
of the ladies were a member of a 
club, the difficulty would at once 
_be solved. 

The grand question, however, 
is the admission of male visitors. 
Are women’s clubs to be as ex- 
clusive as those of men? or are 
they to extend their hospitality to 
male friends? or are they to break 
down the barrier entirely, and 
permit gentlemen to become mem- 
bers? Unless the clearest under- 
standing is had upon this point at 
starting, the club is sure to come 
to grief; for as you cannot compel 
every member to disclose what her 
private intention was in becoming 
a member, so you are unlikely to 
receive any warning of discontent 
prior to a simple secession from 
the club the moment certain things 
are allowed which may clash with 
these secret wishes. We venture, 
nevertheless, to suggest a com- 

promise in this matter, which 
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seems feasible enough. Some 
women will prefer to be allowed 
to receive male visitors at their 
club, if only for the purpose of 
overawing them. Others will fear 
any such admission for various 
reasons. Suppose a girl has quar- 
relled with her lover, and wishes 
to withdraw from his society into 
the sacred recesses of this institu- 
tion. She would fain impress him 
with a sense of his isolation, and 
with a notion of the vast resources 
of amusement which are open to 
her. But if male visitors are al- 
lowed, will he not at once get 
some other kindly lady to take him 
under the shelter of her wing, and 
usher him into the club? There 
he perceives at a distance his 
beautiful lady sitting alone and 
sad in forced seclusion. He dines 
with his new friend and some of 
her companions, and they have 
a merry party, while the poor girl 
who sits alone at one of the tables, 
and swallows her bitter food and 
her tasteless wine, has to listen to 
the laughter of her faithless friend 
and his acquaintances. Such a 
piece of frightful persecution must 
not be permitted. What we pro- 
pose, therefore, is this: 

Let there be certain rooms into 
which no stranger of either sex 
can be admitted. Let the read- 
ing-, billiard-, drawing-, and dining- 
rooms be in duplicate, and one set 
of them devoted exclusively to the 
use of the members of the club. 
At certain clubs they endeavour to 
give stranger-guests a notion of 
their inferiority by compelling them 
and their friends to dine outside a 
bit of railing which divides the 
dining-room into halves; but this 
arrangement would not suit a 
ladies’ club. It should be or- 
dained that a lady who introduces 
gentlemen friends should make use 
of certain rooms, leaving the other 
rooms for the use of those who 
wish to bid adieu, fro ¢em., to the 
male sex. This would accommo- 
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date everyone, and would only be 
awkward in necessitating the cut- 
ting up of each club-house so as to 
provide extra rooms. But, in the 
interests of parents and guardians, 
we must entreat the projectors of 
such institutions to lay down an 
inviolable law that no young and 
unmarried lady shall be allowed 
to receive at the club, as a visitor, 
a young and unmarried gentleman. 
If this were permitted, the conse- 
quences in the way of rash mar- 
riages would be frightful. Each 
club would become a general ren- 
dezvous for unhappy lovers; and 
young men who had been ‘ forbid- 
den the house’ by angry parents 
would find themselves enjoying as 
much as they pleased the society 
of the object of their affections, 
while necessarily having to submit 
to the ignominy of allowing her to 
pay for refreshments. Doubtless 
many girls would be delighted to 
escape for a day from the inevit- 
able ‘ dragon’ of their ordinary life 
—the elderly aunt, or cousin, or 
governess, who constantly dogs 
their footsteps for the sake of re- 
spectability. That pertinacious 
companionship may be sometimes 
aggravating to the temper ; but it 
is indispensable, and many a needy 
adventurer and crafty schemer it 
has cut out of his chances of a 
fortune. Dragonship of some 
kind we must have in ladies’ 
clubs ; and so we suggest this law, 
which shall make it impossible to 
arrange parties of two. Beyond 
the age of thirty a member may be 
allowed to do as she pleases : she 
is supposed to be capable of look- 
ing after herself. We should find 
few middle-aged women acknow- 
ledging that they were over thirty, 
merely for the pleasure of receiv- 
ing a gentleman alone; so that 
practically this rule would prevent 
the club becoming a nest of peril- 
ous flirtation. If the gentleman 
be accompanied by a friend, or if 
the young member have fortified 
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herself with one or more compan- 
ions, good and well. A fair 
amount of love-making is possi- 
ble, though a third person be pre- 
sent ; and if the lovers are true 
lovers, they will be satisfied with 
the divine pleasure of looking at 
each other. 

We have only a word to add 
about the arrangements for the ad- 
mission of members. It is to be 
feared that a good many objec- 
tionable persons will endeavour to 
make their way into these clubs. 
However, we have an impression 
that a woman’s character which 
has been submitted to the kindly 
scrutiny of a committee of twelve 
other women, and has been suf- 
fered to pass without censure, is 
as good as can be expected. What 
we wish to point out is the desira- 
bility of keeping secret all applica- 
tions for membership. If it be 
necessary that such application 
should be known to the whole 
club, let all the members bind 
themselves to reveal nothing of it 
in the case of those unfortunate 
persons who are black - balled. 
When a man is black-balled we 
take into account that perhaps a 
set against him has been made by 
professional or other enemies, and 
if we do not know anything bad 
about him, we account him none 
the worse for the rejection. But 
for a woman to go about with the 
stigma attached to her name and 
character of her having been black- 
balled, would be something much 
more serious. Wherefore we say, 
let all transactions relative to the 
election of members be kept a 
profound secret. In a society 
consisting exclusively of women 
there will be no difficulty in doing 
so. The mere fact that the rejec- 
tion of a candidate on the ground 
of her character would savour 
something of scandal, may be 
taken as a guarantee that not a 
word will be breathed or whis- 
pered of the ugly circumstance. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


A WILD spring morning, with pro- 
mise of worse weather yet, in the 
keen wind-gusts and fierce rain- 
swirls—a morning utterly abomin- 
able to those who are forced on 
theirown or onothers’ business tobe 
abroad ; yet not without its merits 
to such as are permitted 


Partem solido demere de die, 


at their own fireside in idleness, 
or in pretence at industry. So 
thought Vere Alsager, as— after 
dallying with a late breakfast, and 
skimming two or three papers—he 
lounged in the same chair that he 
occupied on the eve of Blanche’s 
marriage ; watching the smoke curl 
from his pipe with half-shut eyes, 
whilst he debated whether he was 
equal to the labour of putting a 
few finishing-touches to a crayon- 
sketch, to be matured some day 
into an oil-painting, if the Fates 
pleased. 

A ring at the outer bell made 
him turn his head, murmuring : ‘A 
dun, I suppose. He almost de- 
serves to be paid for venturing out 
in such weather ; but his pluck is 
likely to be its own reward, I’m 
afraid. I hope he won’t give me 
the trouble of explaining so much 
to him.’ 

However, when the door opened, 
it was no commercial face that ap- 
peared. Vere nodded lazily to the 
new-comer. 


‘Why, Mark, what brings you 
out so early? You haven’t be- 
come a man of business all of a 
sudden, have you? And you 
wouldn’t have come far out of 
your way simply for the pleasure 
of my valuable society.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ the 
other answered, as he settled him- 
self into another arm-chair. ‘ You 
are as good company as anybody 
else, when you take the trouble to 
talk ; and almost any company, in 
such infernal weather, is better 
than one’s own. I suppose I had 
something to say to you, though, 
when I came out, if I could only 
remember what it was.’ 

‘Don’t hurry yourself,’ the other 
said rather dryly. ‘It will come, I 
daresay.’ 

And for at least five minutes the 
two smoked on in silence. 

‘What are you going to do this 
afternoon ? Mark asked at last. 

‘Well, I hardly know. It’s as 
likely as not that I sha’n’t stir out 
at all till after dark. I’ve rather a 
drawing-fit on me—at least, it was 
developing itself when you rang. 
It’s a had light, to be sure, but that 
don’t matter so much for crayons.’ 

Ramsay bent his brows. 

‘ Not going out till dark? That's 
unlucky.’ : 

‘Why unlucky? Vere inquired. 
‘Did you want me to go any- 
where? Well, the symptoms of 
industry are not very pronounced : 
I daresay I can manage it.’ 
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‘I didn’t want you to go any- 
where in particular,’ the other ans- 
wered ; ‘but I wanted you to be 
anywhere but here, for about a 


couple of hours this afternoon. I, 


promised to bring someone to look 
at the carvings, and the things I 
brought from Italy, and all the 
rest of it.’ 

Still, with his eyes half shut, Al- 
sager smoked on. 

‘Miss Irving, of course,’ he said, 
after a moment or two. ‘Ah, I 
shouldn’t wonder if she zs a pretty 
good judge of Italian art ; and you 
are perfectly well qualified to play 
the cicerone. But whether I’m ex- 
actly fitted for the part you want 
me to play, is another question.’ 

Mark appeared to think the first 
suggestion not worth answering, 
the inference was too self-evident ; 
but to the second he was forced 
to reply. 

‘What are you dreaming about, 
Vere? I never asked you to play 
any part, as you call it. I pro- 
mised to show Alice my old quar- 
ters; and I thought it would be 
pleasanter ¢éte-d-téte than en tiers. 
I couldn’t guess you would be so 
wedded to your chimney-corner on 
this particular day.’ 

Alsager’s eyes were opened now; 
and he faced half-round on the 
speaker. 

‘They are your quarters still. 
Don’t suppose I dispute for a mo- 
ment your right to go in and out 
and dispose of them as you please ; 
but as for disposing of me— Look 
here, Mark, we'll play with cards 
on the table. I'll go out this af- 
ternoon ; for, of course, I have no 
more right to keep you out of these 
rooms than to take up your library 
at Kenlis. It’s as well we should 
understand each other, for the fu- 
ture. It’s clear you've been count- 
ing on me to help you in this af- 
fair ; and, last year, you would not 
have been far out of your reckon- 
ing—but I’m not so sure about it 
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now. You are going to remind 
me of what passed here the night 
before you were married. You 
needn’t. I remember it all per- 
fectly well—better than you do, 
perhaps. When I fancied it was 
impossible you could ever want 
these chambers again, you said, 
“Highly improbable, certainly; 
but as for impossible, it’s too big 
a word for my dictionary.” It was 
a fair warning, I don’t deny ; and 
I don’t pretend to be taken by 
surprise now—or that I have not 
been expecting this, or something 
like this, for weeks past: but I 
don’t seem to like it a bit the 
better for that.’ 

Ramsay returned the other's 
steady gaze with interest. 

‘You have scruples, then? I 
confess I wasn’t prepared for this.’ 

‘I don’t suppose you were,’ the 
other retorted coolly. ‘It’s not a 
question of scruples, as it happens ; 
but simply of taste—or of whim, if 
you like. I daresay there were few 
pleasanter persons in Troy than 
Pandarus — somehow, though, I 
don’t think I should have appre- 
ciated him, unless I had been in 
love with Cressida—and I daresay 
the led-captain’s isn’t half a bad 
business, when you get used to it. 
I wasn’t broken in young enough, 
you see. You'll have to look out 
for someone else to be your house- 
steward here, Mark. ‘The present 
man isn’t strong enough for the 
place, that’s the long and short of 
it; and he’ll clear out at once with- 
out a month’s warning.’ 

Whatever Ramsay may have 
felt, he certainly kept his temper 
admirably. 

‘There’s no necessity for he- 
roics, he said, ‘or for unsavoury 
comparisons either. I offered you 
these quarters without condition ; 
and, if they have been any use to 
you, you are just as welcome, up 
to this moment, as if you were 
ready to help me with your whole 
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heart and soul. There’s no need 
for you to clear out so suddenly. 
If I want these chambers, I'll tell 
you so—without the slightest cere- 
mony—you may depend upon it. 
We needn’t make a quarrel of it, 
unless by your particular desire ; 
but I should like you to answer 
me one thing, just for curiosity’s 
sake. We'll suppose that scruples 
have nothing to do with your 
squeamishness—you quite misun- 
derstood the help I wanted of 
you ; never mind that—but I’m 
certain you are thinking of some- 
body else beside yourself in all 
this. Who is it ? 

There were few redeeming points 
in the character of either of those 
two. Yet both were endowed, al- 
most equally, with a straightfor- 
wardness of speech and action— 
attributable, probably, to constitu- 
tional intrepidity—which saved 
them from descending to vulgar 
shifts and subterfuges. Alsager 
was not a whit disconcerted by 
the point-blank question, though 
he pondered for a second or two 
before he made answer. 

‘You're quite right. I am think- 
ing of someone else—of the only 
person, perhaps, that is really 
worth consideration. I am think- 
ing of Mrs. Ramsay.’ 

Neither did Mark blench before 
the riposte that would have stag- 
gered most men; but his tone— 
albeit still not provocative—was 
just a little sneering. 

‘You do Mrs. Ramsay infinite 
honour. I daresay, if she knew 
who was her champion, she would 
be almost as much surprised as— 
her unworthy husband. May I ask 
you one more question? Since 
when, have you felt this vocation 
to succour the distressed and res- 
cue the innocent ?” 

Alsager’s lip, too, began to curl. 

‘If you mean by “ the innocent” 
—Alice Irving, you may make 
your mind quite easy there. I 


assure you that I don’t take the 
faintest interest in her welfare, and 
I would not lift my finger to warn 
her. Ifyou want to know when I 
began to pity your wife—to pity 
her so much, that I will have 
neither art nor part in working 
out more sorrow for her—I’ll tell 
you. It was since it became quite 
plain to me that she was dying by 
inches. That’s about two months 
ago.’ 

A curious expression—or rather, 
a medley of expressions—possess- 
ed Mark’s face. There was sur- 
prise, and a certain vexation, like 
that of a man suddenly made aware 
that others are cognisant of a secret 
he would rather have kept to him- 
self; but Alsager always thought 
afterwards, that there mingled with 
this a cruel, eager satisfaction. 

‘ Dying ?’ he said almost in a 
whisper. ‘You must be dream- 
ing. Why, I’ve never heard her 
complain once ; and I don’t be- 
lieve she’s ever seen a doctor since 
we came to town.’ 

‘She’s not of the complaining 
sort,’ the other answered, with his 
low laugh ; ‘and I doubt if all the 
drugs of the Pharmacy would do 
her much good ; unless they made 
her sleep. But I believe that 
others have seen it, besides me; 
and that she knows it herself. See 
now, Mark—I’m not given to 
whining, and it sounds too absurd 
for me to be preaching to you; 
but I do think it’s d—d hard on 
her, that she should not have had 
one year’s grace before she was 
knocked out of time. You want- 
ed an ornament for your table— 
that was all right enough ; but why 
on earth could not you have pick- 
ed out one that would stand care- 
less handling, and wouldn’t break 
when you tossed it aside? Poor 
little woman! It seems only yes- 
terday that we were out driving on 
the hill, and she asked me if I 
thought she made you thoroughly 
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happy ; and, by way of answer, I 
told her what you had said about Po- 
lycrates’ ring. It wasn’t a lie then 
—at least, I suppose it wasn’t.’ 

‘And why should it be a lie— 
now? the other said doggedly. 
‘You don’t suppose I wish “the 
poor little woman”—as you call 
her—any harm. No; it’s not 
come to that yet: though it’s quite 
clear that I made a mistake, and 
took my leap in the dark just six 
months too soon. We're playing 
cards on the table, to be sure ; but 
you would read my hand ifI didn’t 
show it. I don’t mind confessing 
that I’m fairly bewitched — be- 
witched as I’ve never been since 
I was twenty. Alice is not the 
least like any woman I have ever 
met. She seems perfectly reckless 
at times ; and yet I don’t believe 
that any man living would tempt 
her to go an inch over the line 
she has drawn. Perhaps that's 
why she can make me do pretty 
well as she likes, already. I don’t 
know what will come of it.’ 

‘Your being in a hurry was not 
the only mistake,’ Alsager ob- 
served. ‘According to your own 
account, you thought of marriage 
in the first instance as a political 
necessity. You had much better 
have kept it on that footing. 
When private feelings are mixed 
up with reasons of state, there’s 
certain to be a complication. Why 
the devil did you take so much 
trouble to win your wife’s heart ? 
That you did take the trouble is 
quite clear: she’s not one of the 
gushing creatures that would give 
theirs to the first comer. If you 
had taken things coolly from the 
first, I daresay she’d have accepted 
mutual freedom quite pleasantly. 
It’s impossible now. You don’t 
know what will come of it—neither 
doI. I believe it’s a presentiment, 
as much as anything else, that 
makes me so loth to meddle with 
the whole business. Do you re- 
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member, when we first talked 
about her, my wondering whether 
that girl had ever been the heroine 
of a sensation story? She will 
be yet, and of a bitter bad one, 
too.’ 

On a certain summer afternoon 
long ago—it was in old Oxford 
days—I was nding with two others 
along the skirts of Wychwood 
Forest, not disforested then, and 
we came suddenly on a gipsy en- 
campment. The Zingara who ac- 
costed us in passing was no 
withered beldame; but a ‘nut- 
brown maid,’—a noted beauty, as 
we afterwards heard, among the 
Romany Rye. None had the heart 
to refuse the piece of crossing- 
silver ; and our fortunes were told 
one by one. Two of us were 
prophesied unto in terms little 
varying from the usual trade jar- 
gon, and promised our fair ladies, 
and warned against our dark rivals, 
in due course. It is unnecessary 
to say that both promise and 
warning impressed us infinitely at 
the time, and have profited us 
materially since. But over the 
third hand, the sibyl pondered 
much more attentively. It may 
be that her seeming reluctance to 
speak was a mere trick of the 
craft; but I did not suspect this 
at the time,—and I suspect it still 
less now. She must have been a 
rare natural actress, if the wistful, 
almost pitiful, look in her eyes 
was simulated ; and her voice, too, 
seemed to have lost much of the 
traditional whine. 

‘My pretty gentleman’—he was 
a very pretty gentleman, poor 
fellow, in those days—‘ you mustn’t 
be angry with the poor gipsy, if 
she talks as the Fates bid her ; and 
wiser than me make mistakes 
sometimes—though not so often 
as you think. You'll have your 
heart’s wish often, and you'll make 
others’ hearts ache, for sure ; and, 
for all you are freehanded, you'll 
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never want for silver or for gold. 
But, my pretty gentleman, the line 
of life’s crossed deep and early— 
just for all the world like mine is 
—and them that have that cross 
don’t often wear gray hairs, or die 
in their beds. You won't slight 
the poor gipsy’s warning, because 
she can’t speak to the place nor 
the hour. You have a bold spirit 
of your own, and a strong hand, 
and a sharp eye; but, for all that, 
don’t ye ride too far or too fast.’ 

She fell back, and let us pass 
without another word. And I, 
looking into Nigel Kenward’s face, 
saw a sickly change come over it 
—though when we were out of the 
gipsy’s hearing, he laughed out 
loud. 

‘I got my money’s worth, didn’t 
I? he said in his gay rollicking 
tone, ‘and a little more than I 
bargained for. Devilish odd things 
are coincidences. She could not 
have guessed that I’ve dreamed, 
at least twice every year since I 
could remember, that I had broken 
my neck in a “crumpler.” If her 
words come true, and either of 
you fellows meet her again after- 
wards, stand her a sovereign for 
my sake—she deserves it for the 
shot.’ 

Now this man was absolutely 
ignorant of the meaning of fear. 
In those days, not a few rode with 
more courage than judgment ; but 
his dreams did not prevent him 
from astonishing the rashest of us 
at times, when he was getting a 
beaten horse over a stiff country. 
When his countenance changed, 
as I have described, it had cer- 
tainly nothing to do with nerves: 
it was rather the natural surprise 
of one who hears a feeling, hitherto 
confined to his own breast, sud- 
denly interpreted aloud. 

Thegipsy’s prophecy was fulfilled, 
almost to the letter. Assuredly, 
more hearts than one were set 
aching, when, five years later, we 
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read in the Homeward Maii, that 
Nigel Kenward had been picked 
up stone-dead, after a terrible fall 
into a nullah. 

The present was a somewhat 
parallel case. You may remember 
that, énsouciant fatalist as he was, 
Mark Ramsay had long been 
haunted by an impression that 
retributive justice would one day, 
in some shape or other, overtake 
him. This had never diverted 
him a hair’s-breadth from any one 
of his purposes ; nor was it likely 
to do so now. Nevertheless, he 
scarcely repressed a start, when 
Alsager’s random words set the 
chord of that sombre fancy vi- 
brating. He answered in a very 
grave, gentle voice, without a 
symptom of resentment at the 
other’s plain speaking. 

‘It’s more than likely you're 
right; but it’s too late now to 
draw back,—and I wouldn’t if I 
could. We must “dree our 
weird,” as the auld wives say. 
But I don’t wonder at your wishing 
to stand aloof—or blame you 
either; and I don’t bear malice 
for what you’ve said to-day. You 
needn’t trouble yourself to go out 
this afternoon, Vere. Ox s'arran- 
gera. Good-bye for the present. 
You can meet Mrs. Ramsay with a 
clear conscience, at all events.’ 

‘A clear conscience,’ Alsager 
mused, rather discontentedly, when 
he was alone. ‘I wasn’t aware 
that I had a conscience till quite 
lately ; and I don’t know that I’m 
enchanted by the discovery. I 
wonder if the weather has any- 
thing to do with these sudden ac- 
cesses of virtue? I suppose I 
shall be found preaching at street- 
corners next, or lecturing Young 
Men’s Associations on continence. 
There’s no knowing what one 
may come to in his old age. I’ve 
probably done rather more harm 
than good this morning,—that’s a 
satisfactory reflection. Saint Mark 
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behaved better than I expected, 
certainly; though there was a 
queer look in his eyes when I 
talked about his wife’s dying. 
Dying? So she is. There’s not 
a doubt about it. I’m by no 
means certain it isn’t the very best 
thing that can happen toher. On 
the whole, I think I’d better look 
out for fresh quarters. It’s a bore, 
too, for these suit me down to the 
ground ; but I can’t stand living 
even rent free on sufferance, or— 
what’s nearer the truth—on false 
pretences.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ir is spring again—not spring 
only by the calendar, but spring 
in real earnest ; with a broad blue 
in the sky, and westerly softness in 
the wind. There is shade now 
under the trees lining the Row; 
and the shade is not unwelcome 
for an hour before, and after, 
noon, All the world—according 
to the Court Newsman’s definition 
of the term—is settled in town for 
the season ; and in the long cata- 
logue might be found almost every 
name that has hitherto figured in 
this story. 

Major Gauntlet and his fellows 
in Commission were ferfuncti offi- 
cio at last; and had laid before 
the War Office the grapes gathered 
in Canaan. On the very night of 
his arrival, Oswald found himself 
—as you may suppose—in the 
smoking-room of the Bellona. 

In the pre-Stephensonian era, 
when cosy hostelries were to be 
found all along the King’s high- 
way, there lived an eccentric noble, 
who was so fond of sojourning in 
such places, that, when travelling 
home to the seat of his ancestors, 
he invariably slept at an inn with- 
in three leagues of his own park- 
gate. ‘They are always glad to 
see me here,’ he used to say. 

Now, without taking quite such 
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a melancholy view of things, it 
may fairly be presumed that a man 
of average popularity, returning 
after a prolonged absence, is likely 
to meet with quite as warm a 
welcome at his club as he can 
reckon on elsewhere. Gauntlet’s 
popularity was much above the 
average. He was rather a don in 
some respects, it is true ; and pos- 
sessed a knack of utterly ignoring 
the opinion, if not the presence, 
of confident subalterns, which was 
disconcerting, to say the least of 
it. But he had a frank, free way 
with him which prevented even 
these repressed persons from tak- 
ing more than momentary um- 
brage ; and, if he did not carry his 
honours very meekly, his self-as- 
sertion never trenched upon the 
swagger. So there was a kind of 
stir in the smoking-room, when his 
tawny moustache came floating 
through the doorway ; and he had 
sO many greetings to answer, that 
it was a good half-hour before he 
got into his favourite corner with 
a quartette of familiars. 

‘Well, what’s the last news ? 
Oswald inquired, as soon as they 
were thoroughly settled. ‘ Meriton, 
suppose you give a short summary 
for the benefit of the stranger.’ 

The man he addressed was a 
grizzled old artillery - surgeon— 
slow, but untiring of speech—who 
was always a safe draw for the 
latest intelligence. 

‘There’s nothing to epitomise,’ 
he answered after a little con- 
sideration ; ‘or next to nothing. 
The land is barren, or else it’s a 
backward season. I suppose you’ve 
heard that Helvellyn went, over 
the Liverpool—he’s been going 
any time these six months—and 
Carlyon’s wife has bolted with a 
Frenchman. She's been going any 
time these six years. I don’t be- 
lieve there’s anything else that you 
won’t have read in Gadignani ; but 
everybody you know is in town, 
so you'll be well posted before 
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long. By the bye, I saw a very 
old friend of yours only yesterday 
—Mrs. Ramsay.’ 

A huge puff of smoke almost 
hid Oswald Gauntlet, as he re- 
plied : 

‘You saw Mrs. Ramsay yester- 
day? And how was she looking ? 

‘Looking devilish ill,” was the 
reply. ‘Gad! I almost doubt if 
you would recognise her. If her 
carriage had been on the move, 
instead of in a block, and if I 
hadn’t remembered the horses, I 
think I should have passed her: 
I wouldn’t have done that on any 
account. I’ve known her since she 
was a child; and what a pretty 
child she was—what a pretty wo- 
man too, for the matter of that! 
You’d hardly give her credit for it 
now.’ 

The three others who sat listen- 
ing were rough-and-ready soldiers 
—-not endowed with any special 
tact or delicacy—but each and 
every one of them chose to look 
anywhere but into Gauntlet’s face 
just then. Yet his voice was quite 
steady. 

‘I am very sorry for this. Do 
you think she is as ill as she 
looks ? 

‘ Worse,’ Meriton answered sen- 
tentiously. ‘The voice is quite as 
much a symptom as the pulse some- 
times. ‘There was never much of 
a ring in hers; but I never heard 
it weak and hollow till yesterday. 
That’s a rank bad sign. I'd half 
a mind to ask her if she’d let me 
call and look after her, just for old 
acquaintance’ sake—I prescribed 
for her when she was a baby—but 
somehow I boggled over the words. 
The fact was, I felt sure that nei- 
ther I nor all the doctors in Lon- 
don would do her much good. It’s 
mind more than body that’s ailing, 
unless I’m much mistaken ; that’s 
how it began, at all events: and 
these atrophies—we’re bound to 
call them by a professional name 
—beat the best of us.’ 
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‘What makes you think so?’ 

The other lowered his voice a 
little ; though with the buzz of talk 
going on all round, he was not 
likely to be overheard. 

‘ Well—I only speak on conjec- 
ture, mind—I don’t think that she 
made a wise choice in her second 
husband. Nobody ever supposed 
that she was in love with poor old 
Ellerslie ; but if she was not happy, 
it wasn’t his fault, God knows; 
and I believe she was happy in 
a quiet sort of way. Now, if all 
tales are true—they’re only vague 
rumours as yet—she does love this 
one, and gets very little thanks for 
it.’ 

We need not inquire too curi- 
ously into the meaning of two short 
syllables that were scarcely smo- 
thered in Gauntlet’s ponderous 
moustache; but I fear they were 
set down, broad and black, by a 
certain Recorder ; and I fear, more- 
over, that each of the four listeners 
said Amen to the evil litany. 

That the spirit of partisanship 
should have shown itself so strong 
in a place, where, if conjugal dif- 
ferences were ever discussed, the 
sympathy would generally be found 
on the marital side, will not appear 
so wonderful when we remember 
that Blanche’s surroundings—al- 
most literally, from her cradle up 
to very lately—had been more or 
less military. Her father and her 
husband, though both martinets in 
matters of discipline, were well 
liked by their comrades and sub- 
alterns; and in both homes her 
gentle and graceful influence had 
been appreciated —somewhat too 
thoroughly appreciated occasion- 
ally—by all those who came to eat 
or to drink or to flirt there. But 
if those honest fellows carried away 
a heartache, they took the fault— 
rightly or wrongly—to themselves, 
and bore no malice to the fair 
cause thereof in after-days. Even 
Harry Armar, you will remember, 
when he lay a-dying, said ‘God 
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bless her.’ Truly, I think that, if 
the present question had come on 
for judgment before a jury picked 
at random out of the Bellona, it 
would have gone somewhat hard 
with Mark Ramsay. 

‘Yes, it’s a hard case,’ Meriton 
went on, without noticing the sa- 
vage interjection, ‘ cruelly hard, if 
it is as I fear. I don’t know much 
about these things; for I haven’t 
got tired of my own wife yet, and 
it’s close upon our Silver Wedding. 
But I should have thought that a 
man, ever so d/asé and bad, might 
have lived with that nice little 
thing, for just one year, without 
wearying of her—and showing it. 
There—it don’t bear talking of. 
Let’s change the subject.’ 

Gauntlet seemed to be of the 
same opinion; for he made no 
effort to prolong the topic, and the 
chat thenceforth became general ; 
but when Meriton, who kept regu- 
lar hours, rose to go, Oswald rose 
also. 

‘Tl walk with you,’ he said. 
‘You are in my line home, and I 
feel sleepy after my journey.’ 

When they were in the street, 
Oswald put his arm into his com- 
panion’s, and slackened his pace 
into a saunter. 

‘ Meriton,’ he said, and his voice 
was not quite so steady now, ‘you 
and I have known one another for 
a good number of years; and it 
isn’t likely I should flatter you at 
this time of day: but there are one 
or two points—not professional, 
mind—on which Id rather take 
your opinion than that of any law- 
yer or parson. I want to ask you 
a couple of questions now. The 
first is—Have any of those vague 
reports, that you spoke about, cou- 
pled Mark Ramsay’s name with 
any woman’s except his wife?” 

‘It’s really as I said,’ the other 
answered. ‘There has been no 
definite scandal ; but they are very 
intimate with some Irvings—coun- 
ty neighbours, I believe. Indeed, 
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the daughter was actually staying 
with the Ramsays a little while ago, 
if she’s not there still; and that 
same daughter is remarkably hand- 
some—quite dangerously so, — 
there’s no doubt about it. But it’s 
hardly charitable to jump at con- 
clusions.’ 

‘Charitable !’ the other returned 
savagely; ‘we needn’t trouble our- 
selves about charity when we're 
discussing Mark Ramsay. Well, 
you have answered me one ques- 
tion; now answer me another. 
Look here, doctor: you know 
pretty well how it has been with 
Blanche and me. You know, or 
ought to know, that I would have 
tried to make her my wife long 
ago if I hadn’t been next door to 
a beggar. I didn’t like to be a 
pensioner, even upon her. Whe- 
ther she would ever have said “ Yes” 
is another matter—I never asked 
her. But there’s something per- 
haps you don’t know. I’m not a 
saint, and I’m not half as fit to die 
as I ought to be: but, if I’d only 
got an hour to live, there’s not a 
word that I ever spoke to her I'd 
wish unsaid—that’s true, before 
God. But I don’t know how long 
that would last, if I saw her often 
—as you saw her yesterday. And 
so I am come to my second ques- 
tion—Do you advise me to go and 
call there, or not? 

In cases of conscience, John 
Meriton, if not an exceeding wise, 
was a very upright judge; and, 
whether he had to decide for him- 
self or for others, he laid down the 
law according to his light, without 
fear or favour. He pondered 
awhile now before he answered ; 
and, when he did so, it was hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘Yes; I think, if I were you, I 
should call. She needs all the 
strengthening that can be given 
her, poor thing; and perhaps the 
sight of a kind, honest face would 
be a better cordial than any I could 
prescribe. And yours would be 
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an honest one, Gauntlet—honest 
to the end. I am inclined to trust 
you more than you seem to trust 
yourself. I don’t say that there 
won't be temptation ; and I don’t 
say that many men we call devilish 
good fellows wouldn’t drop to it: 
but I do say that, if I thought 
you’d ever try to make things 
worse there (and, bad as they are, 
they might be worse) I’d never 
touch your hand again—unless it 
were to feel your pulse ; and then 
I'd make pretty sure first that you 
weren’t malingering.’ 

‘ Thanks.’ 

That small word in Oswald's lips 
meant a good deal. Beyond a 
‘Good-night,’ they exchanged no 
other. 

Les pauvres esprits se rencontrent 
sometimes, as well as the finer 
ones. There could not possibly 
be any collusion between the two ; 
and, as they were then a mile apart, 
even mesmeric affinity of thought 
could have nothing to do with it. 
Yet you will observe, that Meri- 
ton’s anticipations coincided curi- 
ously with those that Blanche had 
indulged in when she resolved cn 
sending her note to the Bellona. 

The next morning was so soft 
and sunny, that Gauntlet thought 
it not unlikely he would find Mrs. 
Ramsay in the double rank of sit- 
ters lining the Row. Though he 
was not the least apprehensive of 
a scene, he would somehow have 
preferred their first meeting should 
take place under the public eye. 
He saw scores of fair familiar faces, 
but not the one he was in search 
of; and on more than one of these 
there was a light of welcome in 
which many men would have been 
tempted to bask for a while. But 
Oswald was in an ungrateful, not 
to say ungracious, mood just now ; 
“and few of his acquaintance got 
more from him than a word or two 
in passing. As he was leaving the 
Park, after a couple of turns to and 
fro, he came upon a group on the 
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skirts of the crowd, that, if he had 
felt no special interest in either of 
the two persons composing it, would 
probably have attracted his notice. 
Indeed, the face and figure of the 
lady would have attracted attention 
anywhere ; and her dress, in a quiet 
style, was absolutely perfect. Who 
she was you may easily divine, and 
also who was her cavalier. Gaunt: 
let’s glance scarcely rested on the 
pair for a second ; but in that se- 
cond he amply realised the dan- 
gerous beauty of which Meriton 
had spoken. There was nothing 
empressé in Mark’s demeanour as 
he leant against the rail immedi- 
ately behind Miss Irving’s chair, 
dropping a careless remark occa- 
sionally. But that very careless- 
ness would to some people have 
conveyed an idea of security, and 
so Oswald interpreted it. The two 
men exchanged nods—they were 
very slightly acquainted—and ra- 
ther an odd smile flickered on 
Ramsay’s lip, as he bent down to 
whisper something to Alice which 
made her look up quickly. Oswald 
guessed at once that he was the 
subject of the whisper ; and partly, 
too, guessed its import. As you 
may suppose, his feeling towards 
the speaker did not grow more 
charitable. 

From the Park to the square 
where the Ramsays were residing, 
was but a stone’s-throw; and he 
found himself at their door before 
he had time for further reflection. 

When her visitor was announced, 
Blanche rose up from the couch 
on which she was lying with a little 
startled cry. As she stood upon 
her feet, Oswald fancied—it might 
have been only fancy, of course— 
that he saw her totter. But there 
could be no question whether the 
surprise was an agreeable one or 
not ; for there was a flush of plea- 
sure on her face, such as had not 
been seen there for many a day. 
Whilst that flush lasted, she looked 
so like her old self that Gauntlet 
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was half inclined to laugh at Meri- 
ton’s dismal forebodings ; but when 
it vanished—and it did so vanish, 
even whilst he held her hand—her 
pallor grew even more remarkable : 
the snow never looks so deathly 
white, as instantly after the Alpen- 
gluth has faded. 

‘I thought you were never com- 
ing back,’ she said, as she sank 
down wearily on the couch again. 
* When did you return ?’ 

‘Only last night; so you see I 
have lost no time in finding you 
out.’ 

The effort that it cost him to 
speak those few words cheerfully, 
none but those who have put the 
like force on themselves would un- 
derstand ; for his big heart waxed 
faint within him, as he looked on 
the ruin that the last few months 
had made. No need to ask, how 
it had been wrought—he knew that 
right well. 

‘How good of you to come so 
soon, when you must have so many 
things to do, and so many people 
tosee! And to come unasked too 
—that’s best of all.’ 

‘Well, perhaps I ought to have 
waited for an invitation,’ he said, 
with a poor attempt at a laugh ; 
‘but we’re too old friends to stand 
on ceremony; and there’s no one 
I want particularly to see—unless 
it is at the War Office. I must re- 
port myself this afternoon. Never 
mind my affairs though: they will 
keep. I want you to talk about 
yourself. I am afraid you have 
not been well lately, from what 
Meriton told me.’ 

‘The dear old doctor! Yes, I 
saw him yesterday, and I meant 
to have asked him if he had heard 
anything of you lately; but he went 
off in such a hurry, that I hadn’t 
time. So he thought I was look- 
ing ill? Well, I can hardly tell 
you what has been the matter with 
me. I never was very strong, you 
know; but I seem to have gone 
downhill very fast lately ; andI don’t 
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feel as if it was in me to climb up 
again.’ 

‘Don’t be so absurd. You have 
no business with such ideas at your 
time of life. Now, I daresay you 
have had no advice all this time. 
It’s just like you : you never would 
take common care of yourself.’ 

He spoke almost angrily ; but 
Blanche was not deceived for an 
instant as to the feelings masked 
by the roughness of speech. 

‘It seems like old times, when 
you begin to scold me. No: I 
confess I have seen no doctor. I 
felt so perfectly sure it would be 
waste of time and trouble.’ 

The very echo of Meriton’s words. 
No wonder, if they sounded in 
Gauntlet’s ears like the strokes of 
a funeral bell. 

‘But you will have advice now 
— if it’s only because I ask you so 
very earnestly ? 

* Don’t look so piteous about it,’ 
she said, with a faint smile. ‘ You 
haven’t asked a favour from me for 
such ages, that Iam bound to grant 
you this one. There: I'll see any 
doctor that you like to send here, 
and I'll promise to do as he bids 
me. Are you satisfied now ?’ 

He took her hand — it lay as 
light as a snow-flake in his broad, 
brown palm—and pressed it by 
way of answer. 

*Do you mean to give any ac- 
count of yourself?’ Blanche asked, 
when the silence was becoming 
awkward. ‘You must have tra- 
velled over half Europe, judging 
from the time you have been 
away.’ 

‘ Over most of it, certainly ; but 
there’s very little to tell. You would 
not care for a lecture on fortifica- 
tion, I suppose. I saw three or 
four reviews, to be sure—especially 
at Berlin and Vienna—that the poor 
old general would have revelled in, 
and that I think would have amus- 
ed you.’ 

‘That was the business part: I 
want to hear about the amusements. 
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You don’t mean me to infer that 
it was all work and no play? Is 
the Viennese waltzing as wonder- 
ful as it is reported? You must 
have appreciated hat, at all events.’ 

‘It’s very good, but nothing mi- 
raculous, so far as I saw. I can’t 
speak from absolute experience ; 
for—you will hardly believe me, I 
daresay —I haven’t had a single 
spin of any sort since I saw you 
last.’ 

‘I can hardly believe you,’ 
Blanche said, with a gleam of mis- 
chief in her eyes. ‘ Fancy you as 
a wallflower! Why, in the old 
times, you used to think nothing 
of going a hundred miles to a 
ball.’ 

‘ Ah! but it was in the old times, 
you see ; that makes all the differ- 
ence. One must draw the line of 
levity somewhere; and I drew 
mine when I was elected to the 
Emeritan. I believe, if any mem- 
ber of the club were to be found 
indulging in a round dance, it 
would be a case for the committee 
at once.’ 

She looked at him, still with 
that same faint smile, and once 
again she read him thoroughly. 
She guessed quite well what had 
kept his arm from encircling any 
woman’s waist during all those 
months ; and why it was just pos- 
sible that Oswald Gauntlet never 
would breathe partner more. Long 
as she had known, and well as she 
had liked him, she had never till 
this moment rightly appraised the 
value of the heart she had put 
aside—for what? Even now there 
was not within Blanche Ramsay a 
spark of what we, who are of the 
earth, earthy, call love. Never- 
theless, she felt half inclined, just 
then, to lay her head down on the 
brave broad breast, and sob her- 
self to sleep, as she had done when 
she was a small spoiled child. 

Very absurd—was it not—that 
she should be moved by so slight 
a sacrifice ? 
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Life is real, life is earnest, 


as the poet very properly sings ; 
and thoughts ought not to be 
wasted on treading of measures or 
twanging of viols. But we are as 
God made us, and as the world 
has left us, after all—not a whit 
better, or wiser, or stronger ; and, 
with many of us, such trifles as 
these go far to complete the sum 
of weal or woe. 

It is unnecessary to remark, that 
Mrs. Ramsay did not commit her- 
self so ridiculously. On the con- 
trary, she was sensible enough to 
turn the conversation immediately 
to less dangerous ground—such as 
the well- or ill-faring of their mu- 
tual friends, &c.—reserving, as she 
said, the right of questioning Oswald 
hereafter as to his sayings and do- 
ings abroad. And so the dreaded 
interview passed off, very much as 
Blanche had sketched it out in her 
mental programme, without a single 
embarrassing allusion to her past 
or present domestic relations ; for 
Mark’s name was never mentioned 
from first to last : but when Gaunt- 
let rose to depart, she as nearly as 
possible spoiled all by breaking 
down. 

‘You'll come again soon, very 
soon—won’t you?’ she said, hold- 
ing his hand fast. ‘I am so 
lonely 

A whole chapter of lamentations 
and complaints would not have 
been so piteously eloquent as that 
one sentence. It was, in terrible 
earnest, ‘the cry of the helpless 
and needy in their distress.’ 

‘T’'ll come as often as you like,’ 
Oswald said, once more forcing 
himself to speak cheerily—it was 
a harder effort than ever now. 
*Oftener than you like, perhaps. 
Now, good-bye for the present: 
remember your promise about the 
doctor ; it will be claimed to-mor- 
row.’ 

The pent-up tears flowed apace 
when Blanche was left alone. 
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Nevertheless, she felt glad and 
grateful beyond words for Oswald 
Gauntlet’s return. 

As for him—this is what he mut- 
tered through his teeth as he strode 
away, scarcely knowing whither he 
went: 

‘ Dying—dying of neglect! And 
they want us to believe in justice 
and mercy !’ 

Better Christians than the poor 
horse-gunner, perhaps, have sinned 
almost as heavily in thought when 
such a trial vexed them sore. It 
is so much easier to recognise that 
we ourselves are punished accord- 
ing to our deserts than that the 
penance of those we love very 
dearly is merited. The maxim 
‘Whatever is, is right,’ dates from 
old time. It ought to guide us in 
rough paths no less than in smooth, 
and others besides complacent sine- 
curists are bound to respect it. It 
might have seemed to many, that 
Blanche Ramsay was now only 
expiating the misdemeanours of 
Blanche Ellerslie. But if all jurists 
that ever expounded points of 
law, and all the divines that ever 
taught submission, had pleaded and 
preached to this effect till they 
were hoarse, and if Oswald Gaunt- 
let had patience to listen to the 
end, he would still have reared his 
rebellious head and answered— 

‘A lie? 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AmoncsT the many mansions 
that woke up to life with the spring, 
Nithsdale House, of course, was 
numbered. The Countess was 
there, and—if we may be allowed 
the expression—‘all there.’ In- 
deed, before the marigolds were 
in bud, the choir of her adherents 
had begun to chant in their hearts, 
if not with their lips, 


With everything that pretty bin, 
Our lady sweet, arise ! 
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And she answered blithesomely to 
the call. Country air and gentle 
exercise had refreshed her wonder- 
fully, and she came up—as her 
racing friends would have expressed 
it—‘in blooming condition’ for the 
season’s work. Earl Hugh had 
left his home-farm and young plan- 
tations with less reluctance than 
heretofore. He grew fonder of his 
dear little wife every day; and, 
though he could not enter actually 
into her favourite amusements, it 
was such a pleasure to him to real- 
ise that she was enjoying herself, 
that he began to think London not 
such a wearisome place after all. 
A certain carefulness—not to say 
smartness—was observable in his 
attire, which had hitherto been of 
the homeliest. Indeed, some of 
his cronies at the Sanctorium ban- 
tered him on this point; and the 
Earl did not deny, or seem to dis- 
like, the imputation. 

The Daventrys, too, were to the 
front again. ‘Though the duties 
of hereditary legislation sate very 
lightly on the head of the family, 
he was generally to be found in 
his place about the time of the 
great spring handicaps. If the 
winter recess had done much for 
Lady Nithsdale, it had certainly 
done more for her sister. The 
slender figure had acquired a rich- 
er roundness ; and the girlish face, 
a more decided character, without 
losing any of its delicacy. The 
startled anxious look, that might 
have been seen there often enough 
last summer, was never seen now 
in the Spanish eyes. Of all the 
lights that shine over this earth of 
ours, is there one that can com- 
pare with the dawn of fair woman- 
hood? In this light, Gwendoline 
Marston just now lived and moved. 
It was soon beyond dispute that 
she would rank high among the 
beauties of that season ; and none 
acknowledged the fact more than 
another old acquaintance of ours. 

The world had not gone par- 
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ticularly well with Horace Kendall 
since the cup of wealth—not to say 
of happiness—was dashed from his 
grasp so rudely. The life of an 
absolutely idle man with small 
means, and few personal friends, 
is not often enviable. He was not 
absolutely a pauper, it is true; but 
the loss of the small salary drawn 
from the Rescript Office made a 
material difference to his income ; 
for, though that same mysterious 
allowance was still continued, he 
had had a hint — conveyed in 
equally mysterious fashion —that 
it might lapse at any time. This, 
added to a flourishing crop of 
small debts, made the look-out 
ahead rather gloomy. But it was 
not only as a profitable specula- 
tion, that he repented himself of 
having lost Nina Marston. Watch- 
ing her eagerly—and he never lost 
an opportunity of so watching her 
—as she walked or sate in the 
glory of her beauty, he was filled 
with regret and longing which, if 
not good and generous, were at 
least sincere. All that there was 
of manhood in this man’s nature 
was waked at last—and waked for 
his punishment ; and very often, 


His own thought drove him like a 
goad. 


He did not find many distractions 
in society either. It might have 
been part of his self-tormenting to 
imagine this; but somehow people 
were not so anxious now to in- 
vite him to their houses as be- 
fore, and the influx of invitation- 
cards was not positively over- 
whelming. With Lady Longfield, 
for instance, he was scarcely on 
speaking terms—to be sure, he 
had treated his early patroness 
with such insolent neglect, when 
he was in the zenith of his pros- 
perity, that it was no wonder she 
should be offended. In point of 
fact, it was not so. The good 
lady was incapable of bearing ma- 
lice against anyone — simply be- 
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cause she had not memory enough 
to cherish even an affront; but her 
pretty cage would only hold one 
lion at a time, and it was fully 
occupied now by a distinguished 
foreigner, who had come over from 
Nordland, with a head of hair like 
Absalom’s, and a touch on the 
harp like that of Absalom’s sire. 
She had forgotten Kendall’s exist- 
ence—that was all: and perhaps 
society had, to a certain extent, fol- 
lowed her example. When a per- 
son with no substantial claims on 
its attention, once loses the world’s 
ear, it is a chance, as everyone 
knows, if he gets listened to again. 

So, by day and by night, Horace 
went about discontentedly to each 
and every place where there was 
any likelihood of his meeting his 
lost love; and when he did meet 
her what did it profit him? Whe- 
ther he looked plaintive or savage 
—and his eyes were tolerably ex- 
pressive, you will remember—he 
was always answered by the care- 
less salute, before which he had 
winced, as he stood side by side 
with his betrothed to receive con- 
gratulations on his triumph. Twen- 
ty times he had gone forth swearing 
a great oath, that he would accost 
her and know the worst of it; 
and each time he had come back, 
without having opened his lips, 
cursing himself as fool and cow- 
ard. When at last he did speak it 
was without premeditation, and it 
happened in this wise. 

It was at a garden-party at Ful- 
ham— one of the earliest of the 
season ; and the hostess had in- 
vited quite as many people as her 
grounds would comfortably hold. 
Nina was too bewitching that day. 
She wore the peculiar shade of 
blue which, beyond all other co- 
lours, became her. She was in 
radiant spirits too; and, every now 
and then, you might hear her sil- 
very laugh trilling from amongst 
the little crowd that seemed de- 
termined to beset her. Horace 
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looked on and listened, till he 
waxed wild ; and, while the fit was 
still upon him, it chanced that Nina 
stood for a second quite alone. A 
waltz was just over, and her partner 
had gone to fetch her something 
from the duffet close by. She did 
not notice Horace’s approach, till 
his voice sounded close behind her 
shoulder. 

‘Good-morning, Lady Gwendo- 
line. You see I can’t keep silence 
any longer.’ 

She did not start: although the 
laughing light had vanished from 
the face she turned upon him, 
there was neither anger nor scorn 
there—only perfect calm. 

‘And why not? she asked. 
‘Have you anything particular to 
say ?” 

He put on his best expression 
of tender reproach. It was won- 
derful, on what small encourage- 
ment the man would grow melo- 
dramatic: if he had been on his 
death-bed, unless distraught with 
terror, I believe he would have 
tried for an ‘ effect.’ 

‘ How can you ask such a ques- 
tion? Cannot you guess what I 
would say? If you would only 
listen—Is pardon utterly hope- 
less? Ah! Have you forgotten 
your last letter? I read it through 
daily.’ 

She did start now, slightly — 
there was no denying it—and her 
colour changed withal. 

‘I have not forgotten it,’ she 
said, in a very low, quiet voice. 

There was no time for more; 
for just then Nina’s partner re- 
turned, and Kendall fell back. 
He had tact enough to know that, 
if he had gained any advantage, 
now was not the time to press 
it. 

‘I’ve made her answer me,’ he 
muttered ; ‘that’s one point scored ; 
and I’ve got over my d—d shame- 
facedness—that’s another.’ 

And he went home better pleased 
with the world in general, and him- 
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self in particular, than he had felt 
for a long while past. 

Howsoever sanguine may have 
been the expectation that Horace 
founded on this incident, he cer- 
tainly was not prepared for a note 
that reached him by post the very 
next morning. It contained one 
sentence only. 


‘Tf you can call at Nithsdale 
Flouse this afternoon, between two 
and three, I shall be glad to see you.’ 


He turned the note over and 
over, as if he were not sure that 
he read aright. There was no 
mistake about the handwriting— 
he could swear to that anywhere. 
Why, her last letter—it was an 
odd coincidence, certainly — had 
reached him under precisely simi- 
lar circumstances of place and 
hour. He fell into a hurly-burly 
of thought, quite bewildering. 

What could be the meaning of 
this sudden relenting? Was it pos- 
sible that the cold indifferent de- 
meanour had only been a mask, 
whilst the wilful passionate heart 
was still more than half his own, 
and that Nina had only waited for 
a chance of being reconciled? Very 
possible, certainly. He would have 
preferred seeing a little more emo- 
tion when he accosted her yester- 
day; but then she had always won- 
derful self-command, and plenty of 
pride, too. Doubtless, even now, 
much special pleading would be 
needed to banish her douderie. If 
he could get her alone for a clear 
half-hour, he had no fear of failing 
here. Of course, she meant to see 
him alone; but why at Nithsdale 
House? Perhaps it was the safest 
—the only safe place after all. 
Their last rendezvous in the open 
air had not come off so success- 
fully, as to tempt her to risk an- 
other such. Perhaps she had en- 
listed her sister on her side: there 
was no telling. Everybody said 
the Countess was a paragon of 
good-nature — though he himself 
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could never quite see it—and if 
matters were once put straight 
again, they would run more 
smoothly than ever. Finally, he 
came to the conclusion that Ho- 
race Kendall was a very fasci- 
nating person, and fully deserved 
all the luck that could befall him 
—only henceforth, he must throw 
no chance away. He spent the 
rest of the morning in deciding on 
the line of argument that he meant 
to adopt; and he had got it toler- 
ably well cut and dried when he 
started to keep the appointment. 

Despite all this, he did not feel 
quite so satisfied as he stood un- 
der the portico of Nithsdale House ; 
and, as he mounted the great stair- 
case, his confidence oozed out, 
much after the fashion of Mr. 
Acre’s courage; so that he came 
into Nina's presence in rather a 
modest and humble frame of mind. 
She was waiting for him—alone, 
as he had expected —in the first 
and smallest of the four reception- 
rooms that occupied nearly the 
whole of that floor; and the fold- 
ing-doors leading into the next 
apartment were closed. 

_ She rose up as he entered, say- 
ing, 

‘You are very punctual. 
glad you have come.’ 

But her hand was not stretched 
forth to welcome him: it only 
pointed to a chair, close to the 
sofa on which she had been sit- 
ting. It was not quite the greet- 
ing he had reckoned on; and, 
somehow, the programme did not 
look quite so easy as it had done 
three hours ago. As he sat down, 
he began to speak hastily—as if 
afraid that, if he hesitated, his 
nerve, or memory, or both might 
fail. 

‘Could I do otherwise than 
come? Cannot you fancy how I 
have longed for this interview; 
and how I had hoped, almost 
against hope, that I should hear 
you say you forgave me? I was 
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in utter despair last year—despair 
of ever being able to come near 
you again ; and half-mad with an- 
ger too. You would not wonder, 
if you had heard the words Lord 
Daventry said to me that morning. 
If it had not been for this, it would 
never have happened. You must 
know that my heart had nothing 
to say to that unlucky engage- 
ment.’ 

If her colour had only changed, 
or if her lip had trembled ever so 
slightly, or if her eyes had flashed, 
even in anger! But cheek, and 
lip, and eye, were steady as steel. 

‘I have nothing to forgive,’ she 
answered. ‘There is no use in 
forgiving dead people or things, I 
have always heard; and our past 
is dead long ago. You gave mea 
sharp lesson, and it has not been 
lost on me—that’s all. Ifit pleases 
you to give papa the credit of all 
that was said or done after that 
morning—very soon after, too—I 
daresay he will be content to take 
it. I don’t want to hear about your 
engagement. I was sorry—yes, real- 
ly sorry—for your sake, and, still 
more, for hers, that it ended so 
terribly. It was for quite another 
reason that I asked you to come 
here to-day.’ 

Was this quiet, self-possessed 
woman the same Nina Marston 
who used to flush and flutter 
under his glance, and shrink be- 
fore a sharp word? Kendall was 
bewildered. 

‘ Then what was the reason ?” 

‘It is soon told. You spoke of 
a letter of mine yesterday. I sup- 
pose you have it still—and there 
was an armlet too.’ 

As his golden visions vanished 
faster and faster, his face began to 
lower. 

‘So that’s your game, my lady’ 
—he said to himself—‘to get 
everything back that could com- 
promise you, and then to drop me 
quietly. Not a bad game either ; 
but I'll spoil it yet.’ 
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Nevertheless, he answered in his 
silkiest voice. 

‘Yes, I have it safe; and the 
armlet too—and every line you 
ever wrote, and every flower you 
ever gave me. Is it likely I should 
ever part with, or destroy, anything 
that links me to you?’ 

‘I don’t know about it’s being 
likely. I only know that I sent 
for you here for the one purpose 
of asking you to give me back— 
everything.’ 

His eyes grew cunning and ma- 
lignant, and his tone almost openly 
defiant. 

‘I will not part with a scrap of 
paper, or a roseleaf—to say no- 
thing of the armlet—while I live.’ 

She did not seem a whit vexed 
or surprised : indeed, she scarcely 
repressed an evident inclination to 
smile. 

‘You can keep the flowers, if 
you have a fancy for relics. It’s 
the other things I am anxious 
about—really anxious, I don’t mind 
confessing it; or I should not have 
sought this interview. But I never 
quite expected that you would give 
them back—for nothing. I know 
exactly how often I wrote to you ; 
and, as you have kept every scrap, 
there should be no difficulty about 
the letters. They can’t be worth 
much to you. Now to me—with 
the armlet, of course—they would 
be worth just 500/. Will you sell 
them ?’ 

Horace Kendall, as you know, 
was not troubled with many of the 
finer feelings that hamper some 
people in their pursuit of substan- 
tial advantages ; but he sprang up 
from his seat now, with his cheeks 
all aflame, as ifa buffet had lighted 
on them suddenly. 

‘Did you send for me here to 
insult me? he stammered. ‘It 
was base—cruel—unwomanly.’ 

She smiled outright now. 

‘I thought we had quite done 
with theatricals. Pray don’t excite 
yourself unnecessarily. It is only 
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a question of buying and selling. 
There is no insult in a fair pro- 
posal. If you won’t accept my 
terms, I am sorry for it. I'm afraid 
I can’t raise them.’ 

If wishes could wither, or kill, 
Gwendoline Marston’s tenure of 
life and beauty would have been 
slight indeed, just then. After the 
first passionate outbreak, Kendall 
had cooled down almost instantly ; 
but his sneer was worse to look 
upon than his scowl. 

‘You are magnificent in your 
offers, at all events. It’s rather 
an expensive whim, this last one 
of yours. Since when have you 
become a millionaire ?” 

‘Ah! you doubt my power of 
performing what I promised? 
Well, you have a perfect right to 
do so, and ought to be satisfied.’ 

Before he was aware of her in- 
tent, she had crossed the room 
with her swift springy step, and 
opened the folding-doors, beckon- 
ing to someone within. The some- 
one was no other than the master 
of the house himself. Now Lord 
Nithsdale was not only very kind- 
hearted and easy-tempered by na- 
ture, but showed it in all his bear- 
ing towards his fellow-men. Even 
on the Bench he had a way—as 
we have hinted before—of looking 
at criminals, when it was not a case 
of personal violence, much more 
compassionately and encouragingly 
than was becoming in a Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions. Perhaps not 
twice before in all his life had such 
an expression been seen on his 
honest, homely face as it wore 
when he came forward now, taking 
no sort of notice of Horace’s ner- 
vous salutation. 

* Hugh’—Lady Gwendoline said 
—‘I want you to convince Mr. 
Kendall, that the money we have 
been speaking of will be forthcom- 
ing.’ 


g. 

The Earl nodded to her kindly; 
but when he addressed himself to 
his visitor, John of Somerset him- 
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self could not have quarrelled with 
the affability of his manner. 

‘You can scarcely suppose,’ he 
said, ‘that this interview would 
have been allowed to have taken 
place here, unless Lady Gwendo- 
line Marston had previously con- 
sulted me, and unless I had ap- 
proved of its object. Why she 
took me, instead of Lady Daven- 
try, into her confidence, concerns 
no one but ourselves. I decline, 
also, to discuss, for one moment, 
the circumstances under which 
these letters and other matters 
came into your hands. It is suffi- 
cient to assume, that Lady Gwen- 
doline desires to get possession of 
them—of everything—and that she 
is prepared to pay a fair price for 
so doing. My guarantee will pro- 
bably be satisfactory; besides, I 
have my cheque-book here. It is 
for you to say, whether you accede 
to our terms, or not. They will 
not be altered ; but you can take 
time to consider them, of course.’ 

Horace was almost choked by 
disappointment and rage ; but his 
very passion gave him strength that 
he might otherwise have lacked, 
to make an attempt at self-asser- 
tion. 

‘I don’t want an instant to con- 
sider,’ he answered, with great heat. 
‘ After the words that have been 
said here, I should despise myself 
if I kept one thing that could re- 
mind me of Lady Gwendoline 
Marston. All that pertains to her 
shall be returned within the hour, 
and without a bribe. I trust that 
you will both some day repent this 
insult—utterly uncalled for and im- 
possible to resent—that you have 
thought fit to put upon me.’ 

And so Horace Kendall made 
his exit from this our stage—not 
so clumsily after all, if he did not 
precisely strut off with an air. Let 
us hope that his small audience did 
not begrudge him his little effect. 
Lord Nithsdale watched him de- 
part, with a queer expression of 
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dislike, dashed with curiosity, such 
as might suit an entomologist who 
had just lighted on some rare but 
revolting specimen. As the door 
closed, he turned to Nina. 

‘That’s well got rid off, at all 
events. We'll send the cheque 
directly we get your packet. It 
won’t be returned, you'll see.’ 

She tried to smile up in his face, 
and to murmur a few words of 
thanks ; but it was a failure. And 
then Gwendoline Marston did what, 
under the circumstances, was per- 
haps the last thing you would have 
expected of her—she sat down, and 
began to cry bitterly. But her tears 
were dry long before the packet 
arrived, though it came punctually 
enough ; and the messenger took 
back an envelope containing a slip 
of that plain gray paper, which on 
certain occasions is apt, more than 
the most perfect picture, to wake 
‘ the desire of the eye.’ 

Horace Kendall cursed the giver 
freely, as he crumpled the cheque 
in his hot fingers; but he took 
special care not to tear or destroy 
it; and he would perhaps have 
been infinitely disconcerted, if the 
envelope had contained a less prac- 
tical proof that he had been right 
in trusting to the other side’s libera- 
lity. The s500/., in figures, looked 
fair and round ; and the subsidy 
would help materially to clear off 
a crop of ill weeds in the shape of 
debt. Why should he trouble him- 
self to be generous to utter strangers 
—such as all connected with the 
Marston name must henceforth be 
to him? If his feelings had been 
hurt—cruelly hurt—there was the 
more reason for golden salve. In 
fine, he pocketed the cheque ; and 
cashed it without delay. 

When Gwendoline Marston that 
night in her prayers thanked God 
that she was free—quite free—she 
had as ample cause for gratitude, 
as ever had woman—be she maid, 
wife, or widow—since Eve's first 
orison. 
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